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REVIEW OF 
rY\HE war between Denmark and Germany is over. A 

suspension of hostilities by land and sea, from the 
26th to the 31st instant, has been agreed upon, and there is 
every reason to expect that within that interval negotiations 
conducted directly between the Northern Power on the one 
hand, and Austria and Prussia on the other, will convert the 
truce into a treaty of peace. On what terms, and at what 
sacrifice, on the part of Denmark, a final arrangement may 


POLITICS. 


be come to between the belligerents, it is useless to conjecture 
with our present means of knowledge. The neutral Powers 
have by their conduct forfeited any right to be informed 
of what is going on, and they will have only themselves to 
blame if the result is one detrimental to their interests or 
injuriously affecting the balance of power. Although we 
know nothing positively, we are inclined to think that 
Christian 1X. has really made an offer to enter the Germanic 
Confederation with the whole of Denmark. Whether he 
is in earnest in such a proposition, or whether he has thrown 
it out merely with a view of sowing dissension between the 
German Powers and exciting the alarm of France, it is not 
easy to say ; but if the latter be his object, he has probably 
succeeded as completely on one point as he certainly has 
on the other. Austria may well look with favour on 
the accession of Denmark to the Bund. For, while the 
strength of the whole body would be increased, the pecu- 
liar influence of Prussia would be diminished by the 
presence in North Germany of a state independent— 
to say the least—of the influence 
Berlin. For that very reason, M. von Bismarck will pro- 
bably set himself against the scheme attributed to the new 
Danish ministry ; and in this he will have the support of 
Russia, which can hardly view with indifference so marked 
an addition to the strength of Germany on the Baltic. 
How France regards such a combination we are at no 
loss to conjecture, The official organs, no doubt under the 
immediate inspiration of the Foreign Office, have been de- 
nouncing it during the past week in terms which sufliciently 
indicate the irritation and alarm which it has excited in the 
mind of their imperial master. Beneath their affectation of 
disbelief that any proposition of the kind has been made, one 
can readily perceive a very ‘substantial uneasiness lest in 
some form or other it should be accepted. It is not impos- 
sible that by this time the Emperor is convinced that he 
has made a mistake in leaving Denmark to her fate; and 
that even at the last moment his interposition may some- 
what soften her fall. But we cannot pretend to calculate 
upon the action of any of the Powers with whom the deci- 
sion of the question now rests. Having no real basis for the 
formation of an opinion, it is better not to express one. 
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Considering the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which has now by the vote of the House of Commons 
become that of the country, few Englishmen will desire to 
say more than is absolutely necessary on a subject so fraught 
with painful and self-accusing reflections. 

The Continental press—especiaily that of France—con- 
tinues to discuss eagerly the rumoured revival of the Holy 
Alliance. In spite of the persistent denials of Austria and 
Prussia, few well-informed politicians appear to doubt the 
substantial authenticity of the despatches published by one 
of our morning contemporaries. According to La France, 
which is not likely to say anything that would be distasteful 
to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the negotiations between the three 
Powers are still in progress, and are directed to two points : 
“reciprocal engagements for efficient joint action in the 
repression of an eventual rising in some parts of Poland ; 
and extension of this common action to all the questions in 
which the Conservative principle will be compromised within 
the radius of the political influence of the three Courts.” 
‘Lhe same authority informs us that, so far as Prussia and 
Russia are concerned, the accord is complete, but that 
Austria demands more than the other Powers, or, at all 
events, her North German rival are willing to grant. 
Indeed, if these demands are correctly stated, it seems im- 
possible that Prussia should listen to them. She might be 
willing to join in a guarantee of Hungary or Venetia ; but 
even M. von Bismarck must shrink from pledging himself 
to support the Court of Vienna in any policy it might adopt 
“relative to the events that may arise in Italy on the death 
of the Pope ;” and it is well known that neither the king 
nor the people of Prussia are at all disposed to entertain 
the plan of Federal reform proposed last year by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. If, therefore, Count Rechberg’s 
views are not misrepresented by the French journal, we can 
readily believe that the course of the negotiations has not 
run entirely smooth, and that no formal and positive arrange- 
ment has yet been arrived at. But, on the other hand, the 
Gazetta di Venezia, an official Austrian paper, distinctly 
asserts that the alliance between the three Powers is con- 
cluded, and points not obscurely to Italy as one of the 
Powers against which it is directed. According to this paper, 
the allies will co-operate with France and England in the 
pacification of Europe—in repairing the wrong done by the 
revolution, in securing a triumph for justice, and in inducing 
the nations to live together in peace and order. No one 
can fail to observe the striking resemblance between this 
language and that which used to be held by the old Holy 
Alliance ; nor isit necessary to point out the real meaning of 
this unctuous phraseology. The official scribes of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia may say what they please, but England, 
France, and Italy must regard as a menace any close alliance 
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between the other three Powers. That such alliance is in 
contemplation does not seem open to reasonable doubt, 
although we have already said its terms may not be finally 
settled. That to whatever extent it does now or may 
hereafter exist, it is, or will be, a league against freedom—a 
sort of mutual assurance society of despots—is too plain for 
argument. 


The House of Commons are naturally far from well- 
disposed towards the proposition-of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that we should guarantee a loan of -£1,000,000 to the 
colony of New Zealand. Such guarantees are no doubt, as 
a general rule, highly objectionable. It is our interest to 
diminish rather than increase the responsibilities which we 
have incurred on behalf of our colonies. There is much to 
be said against fixing even a contingent liability upon the 
taxpayers of England for the purpose of relieving prosperous 
and thriving communities from the burthen of loans, upon 
which they are well able to pay the market rate of interest. 
Nor are we insensible to the force of the argument, that by 
facilitating a lavish expenditure on the part of our depend- 
encies, we increase their need of a large revenue, which is 
pretty certain to be raised by customs’ duties on our manu- 
factures. Still it does, we confess, seem to us that the 
Government were right in not refusing assistance to New 
Zealand under existing circumstances. We are, after all, 
jointly, although it may be unequally, responsible with the 
colonjsts for the present war. As we cannot now leave 
them to fight it out by themselves, it is our interest that 
they should obtain the means of bearing, as they seem 
disposed to do, a fair share of its cost. On condition of our 
enabling them to obtain those means on easy terms, they 
have agreed to repay us at once £500,000, for which we 
are their creditors, and to contribute substantially towards 
the expense of the troops serving in New Zealand. It 
will be the duty of the Government to take effectual 
security for the fulfilment of this engagement ; but if that 
be done, the balance of advantage seems considerably in 
our favour. No doubt the colony may repudiate the loan, 
but we confess that we do not entertain much apprehension 
on that score. 
natural propensity. In the present day, financial honesty 
is clearly the best policy. We may fairly count upon its 
observance by a community which must look for the assist- 
ance of European capitalists in developing the resources of 
that territory which the issue of the present war will 
probably leave at their disposal. 


We are glad to receive from Lord Palmerston an 
assurance that the Government are engaged, with the 


friendly intervention of the King of Portugal, in endeavour- | 


ing to restore friendly relations with Brazil. Considering 
the importance of our trade with that country, and 
looking to the immense mass of British capital which is 
embarked in its industrial enterprises, it certainly does 
seem most desirable that the two Governments should cease 
to hold each other at arm’s length. That there are faults on 
both sides we readily admit, but that is a very good reason 
for wiping out all the old scores and making a fresh 
beginning. No doubt the Brazilian Government did not 
for some time observe the obligations it had entered into 
with us in reference to the suppression of the slave-trade ; 
and there is good ground for thinking that far too little 
energy has since been displayed in liberating the slaves 
who are entitled to their freedom. But, on the other hand, 


it is equally certain that we have manifested but little | 


forbearance and consideration for the difficulties and embar- 
rassments of a country which had newly established its inde- 
pendence, and of which the Government was weak and the 
organization imperfect. Moreover, it is confessed on all hands 
that the Brazilian slave-trade has entirely ceased for the 
last ten years. Under these circumstances it seems equally 
useless and mischievous to retain on our statute-book the 
obnoxious Aberdeen Act, which, however necessary it may 
have been at the time it was passed, can never be regarded 
by an independent state as anything but a standing insult. 
Its repeal would remove the main cause of bickerings and 
heart-burnings between the two Governments, and would 
facilitate more than anything else the settlement of 
questions which may be pending between them. We cannot 
help hoping that before the next session of Parliament the 
noble lord at the head of the Government may have been 
induced to take a more reasonablé view of the matter than 
he does at present ; and that another year will not pass 
away without effectual steps being taken, not only to restore 
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diplomatic relations between the two countries but to 
establish a thoroughly good understanding between ourselves 
and a people with whom it is our interest to cultivate the 
most friendly intercourse. 


The Select Committee on Education (Inspectors’ Reports) 
have completely cleared Mr, Lowe from the imputation cast 
upon him by the resolution which the House of Commons 
adopted on the motion of Lord R. Cecil. That resolution 
declared that the reports of the Inspectors of Education 
had been mutilated by the suppression of statements and 
opinions adverse to the views of the Committee of Council. 
The Committee, however, state that any alterations made 
since July, 1861, were made by the Inspectors themselves, 
on receiving back their reports with an intimation that they 
were not in conformity with the minute of that date; and 
that although some passages considered to be objectionable 
were, through inadvertence or mistake, marked after that 
minute, and contrary to its intention, the practice was 
finally stopped, by Mr. Lowe’s orders, in February, 1862. 
They also report that the powers of the Committee of 
Council in supervising the reports have, upon the whole, 
been exercised fairly and without excessive strictness. 
Under these circumstances, Lord Palmerston has given no- 
tice that he intends to ask the House to rescind the resolu- 
tion to which it came with undue haste, on insufficient 
grounds, and under the influence of an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding. We do not suppose that any opposition will 
be made to so reasonable a proposition, which cannot indeed 
be rejected, without glaring injustice to the late Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council. 

The miserable Ashantee war seems likely to have one 
good result. It has called attention in a very disagreeable, 
but a very effective manner, to the policy which this country 
has been pursuing—or rather, into which it has been 
dragged—during the last twenty years, on the west coast of 
Africa. Settlements have been established, or positions 
occupied, few people know exactly how. Treaties-of all kinds 
have been made by officious governors with all manner 
of sable potentates. We have incurred the responsibility of 
protecting barbarous tribes, whom we cannot assist without 
sending our troops to die in pestilential swamps. Wars 
have been begun and ended without our knowledge—and 
apparently even without the knowledge of the Colonial 
Office. The most frivolous pretexts have been sufficient in 
the eyes of men like Governor Pine to justify expeditions 
from which nothing was to be gained, but in which it was 
certain that the lives of many of our fellow-countrymen 
would be lost. All this has involved a constant drain on 
the English exchequer, which the cost of the Ashantee war 
has shown us may at any time become considerable. A 
recent debate in the House of Commons proves that the 
lesson has not been lost. A very general feeling, in which 
we are sure the country will participate, was then manifested 
in favour of returning, as soon as possible, to a policy of non- 
intervention in West African politics. After the warning 
they have lately received, the Colonial Office will probably 
find means to restrain any Jhankering after “ vigorous and 
spirited measures” on the part of the petty governors of 
Lagos and Cape Coast Castle. 


The recent news from America is of the utmost import- 
ance. The seat of military interest has once more shifted 
in the most unexpected manner. It is true that Grant has 
not retreated, and that according to Northern accounts he 
is making tremendous preparations for the bombardment of 
Petersburg. But, although this may be true, the one thing 
certain is, that he has actually done nothing ; nor does there 
seem much probability that he will attempt anything of 
importance until the arrival of those considerable reinforce- 
ments of which he is admitted to stand in need, but which 
he is certainly not likely to receive. Mr. Lincoln requires all 
the troops he can get for the defence of Baltimore, if not of 
Washington. The Confederates have become once more 
the attacking party. Lee has found himself strong enough 
to detach a force estimated at not less than 50,000 men. 
Under the command of General Ewell, this army has swept 
down the Shenandoah valley, captured MHarper’s ferry, 
entered Maryland, occupied the important city of Frederick, 
and at the date of the last advices had advanced to within 
forty miles of Baltimore. Whatever may be the object 
aimed at, it is certainly one of far more importance than 
mere depredation. Nor is it easy to see how the Federals 
can at the present moment, without recalling Grant, gather 
any force capable of effectually resisting Ewell. They have 
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sent all the troops they could lay their hands upon either 
to the army before Richmond, or to that which, under 
Hunter, lately received a disatrous defeat before Lynch- 
burg. Even the latter force, dispirited and demoralized 
as it probably is, is not within less than ten or twelve 
days’ march of the seat of war in Maryland. For the 
present, there is nothing but the raw militia, hastily called 
together, to resist the veteran Southern troops. It is quite 
obvious that the former will never stand in the field against 
men who have been proved in the fiery trial of many 
battles, and are now flushed with the victories of a glorious 
campaign. The Federals have no doubt the power of 
destroying Baltimore before they abandon its ruins to the 
invader. But we certainly do not see much chance of 
defending it successfully against those whom its inhabitants 
are disposed to welcome as deliverers. It is, however, by 
no means clear that it is not General Ewell’s intention to 
strike at Washington itself. Undoubtedly, that city is 
at the present moment more seriously threatened than 
Richmond ; and Mr. Lincoln will assuredly display far greater 
courage and constancy than he has hitherto done under 
circumstances of a similar character, if he is content to rely 
for its defence upon mere militia. The recall of Grant, and 
the complete relief of Richmond, appear to be the inevitable 
consequences of the last bold and masterly movement on 
the part of the Confederates. 





WHY ENGLAND HAS NO BIG GUNS. 

Tre latest report of the proceedings at Shoeburyness has 
brought again into prominence the name of the first inventor 
who practically solved the problem of rifling heavy guns. In 
the sick days of the weary siege of Sebastopol, the public was 
familiar enough with the title and performances of the huge 
gun,” which, under the nickname of 
“Whistling Dick,” sent shot and shell into the beleaguered 
town with range and accuracy previously undreamed of. 
Unluckily, with the success there were mixed a few grains 
of imperfection. Sometimes a shot would utterly disappear 
from human ken, adopting some eccentric orbit, in which, for 
all that is known, it might descend in some remote region in 
the character of a meteorite, and be carefully treasured in the 
scientific museum of the locality. These irregularities of action, 
it is now ascertained, depended more on faulty construction 
of the projectile than on the principle of oval-bore rifling which 
Mr. Lancaster had adopted, and which he applied to the 
ordinary cast-iron guns of the service at that period. But 
whatever the cause, the result was that he dropped out of sight 
of the public as a competitor of the Armstrongs and Whit- 
worths of a later era, remaining known chiefly as the author 
of a very excellent rifled musket on the same principle, with 
which the engineer branch of the service is armed, which has 
been proved to be greatly superior to the Enfield, and with 
which, had the recommendation of the Commission on Small 
Arms been adopted, our whole troops would, ere this, have 
been supplied. But in these last days the Lancaster heavy 
gun has re-appeared. Along with specimens of the system of 
other competitors, it has been manufactured at Woolwich in 
the new materials now available, and pitted against the Arm- 
strongs and Whitworths, the French gun, the Scotts, the 
Brittens, and the Blakeleys; it is reported to have given 
results which have astonished every one, and which make it 
not improbable that the inventor who was first in time may, 
after all, come in first in place. 


** Lancaster sailors’ 


But let no one suppose that during all this period Mr. 
Lancaster has been enjoying himself in ease and comfortable 
consciousness that truth must ultimately prevail. What his 
efforts have been for the perfecting his gun we shall not now 
speak of, leaving these till the question of its actual merits in 
comparison with the later inventions has been disposed of. 
But during the ten years that have elapsed since Mr. Lancaster 
was recognised as the author of a perfectly novel, most in- 
genious, and, in the main, successful system of rifling heavy 
guns, his days and nights have been passed in one long and 
weary effort to obtain from the Government of his country 
some recognition of his services and some reimbursement for 
his outlays. Just now, when we have suddenly found that 


Americans and Russians have got in actual use heavier and 
better guns than we yet have been able to construct for mere 
experiment, the story of this one inventor’s struggles with 
authority will help to enlighten the public as to the causes 
which have kept this nation, the first in inventive faculty and 
in manufacturing resources, so backward in the race. 


With 














this view we shall present a brief outline of the Lancaster 
correspondence, which, printed, fills a dwarf Blue-book of half 
an inch in thickness. 

Mr. Lancaster’s patents were taken out and his invention 
in a practical state prior to the opening of the first Exhibition 
in 1851. It was then considered so valuable by the Govern- 
ment officers, that at their instance he refrained from sending 
to the Exhibition the models he had prepared, and agreed to 
surrender the whole right to the public on terms to be arranged 
after its value was ascertained. These conditions were ex- 
pressed in a subsequent letter to Sir Thomas Hastings, dated 
Jan. 21, 1853, in the following terms :— 


‘Tn the first place to receive £5,000 to cover all my expenses to the 
present time, without prejudice to the amount of reward to be arranged 
as after-mentioned. 

*‘T’o place the boring machinery at the disposal of the Government, 
and to assist in its being put into operation for perfecting the experi- 
ments, and to give all necessary instructions to this end. 

“In theevent of the Government deciding on the adoption of this 
new system, to refer the question of reward or compensation to any 
intelligent officer or other honourable person, to be selected by the 
Government, charged with full powers to treat in reference to the 
amount of compensation and reward to be granted to me; such person 
to have regard to the extent of the advantages to be derived and the 
interests to be conveyed. 

“The decision of such officer or person, as to conditions and terms, 
to be binding both on the Government and on myself.” 


Two years and a half afterwards, in the summer of 1855, 
when his guns were in actual service before Sebastopol, Mr. 
Lancaster made an application for some recognition in con- 
formity with this understanding, stating that he was not desirous 
of a final adjudication, but would wish £10,000 in anticipation 
of his ultimate reward. ‘This request was referred to the 
“Committee on Lancaster projectiles,” who called on him for 
“ any document or agreement” on the matter, a statement in 
detail of expenses incurred, of monies received, and of the 
reward expected. ‘To this demand Mr. Lancaster replied that 
he had understood the Committee in question was appointed 
to test his inventions in practice, and not to decide on his 
reward; but on further pressure he accepted the reference, 
and sent in, on 27th August, 1855, the documents requested, 
adding— 


“These documents will show how extremely difficult it is to myself 
to state the nature and extent of my expectations, except under this 
general form. 

“ The matter having always been considered by myself as a thing 
to be determined for me by any honourable man fixed upon by the 
Government, and in this form I hope I may be permitted to submit 
and leave the subject.” 


The Committee decided that until the partial failures of the 
guns and projectiles on service were remedied they could not 
yet be adopted, and, therefore, called on Mr. Lancaster to give 
in a claim for his “ reasonable expenses” and allowances for 
attending the experiments still in progress. ‘To this he replied 
by referring the whole question to the Committee’s discretion, 
pointing out that his claim was one which he could not easily 
assess, but to which the suggested sum. of £10,000 was not 
more than adequate :— 


“Tn so complying with your request, it may not, I trust, be thought 
irrelevant for me to refer to the wear and tear of my constitution, in 
my entire devotion of myself to the important object sought to be 
effected for the service of the Ordnance Department of her Majesty’s 
Government ; nevertheless, my energies, mentally and bodily, have 
been used, and an almost perfect indifference shown to my private 
and business affairs, to the great damage of my health, and deteriora- 
tion of my circumstances in a form that I cannot here bring to notice 
or claim under the head of reasonable expenses incurted.” 


After further correspondence and rendering of detailed 
accounts, the Committee reported in favour of Mr. Lancaster’s 
request, and the War-office authorities endorsed the report. 
But the Treasury had next to be encountered. On the 16th of 
January, 1856, Mr. Lancaster was informed that— 


“Their Lordships consider the statements rendered by you of your 
expenses too general and so unsatisfactory, that they decline any 
further payment until they are furnished with fall information as to 
the understanding on which the first £5,000 was made ; also a detail 
of the items comprising the further advance requested of £5,000, and 
as to the nature and fairness of any charge to which her Majesty’s 
Government may be considered liable in connection with the proceed- 
ings taken by you. 

“You are accordingly requested to explain on what grounds you 
make your present demand for £5,000 in addition to the £5,000 
already paid to you, viz., £3,000 on the 1st of February, 1853, and 
£2,000 on the 25th March, 1854.” 


The explanation was given, but the reply was, that “ until 
the several items of your claim can be definitely established 
and the data approximately given, no further communications 
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could be made.” Repeatedly urged to this specification, in 
spite of his earnest request, that the whole matter of compensa- 
tion might be referred to some competent individual, Mr. 
Lancaster at length gave a detailed statement of his losses by 
Government patronage, of his exertions to improve both small 
arms and heavy guns, of the improvements he had suggested, 
and which were actually in use, in both departments, and of 
the time occupied in obtaining for Government proper supplies 
of iron, ultimately securing at £15 per ton what they had 
hitherto paid £75 per ton for. The total of these claims came 
to above £10,000, of mere ordinary remuneration for time and 
Jabour spent on Government account. They were referred to 
Col. Wilmot, who reported in April upon them. But on 
May 19, after many fruitless enquiries, the Treasury vouchsafed 
the following response :— 


**T am directed by Mr. Monsell to acquaint you that their Lordships 
have stated that they do not feel themselves justified in authorizing 
any further award to you, in the absence of precise information as to 
the understanding come to with you by this Department, in 1853, the 
expense and trouble to which you have been put, and the value of 
your invention. 

“*T am, therefore, to request you will furnish, as early as possible, a 
full and detailed statement of the expense and trouble you may have 
incurred, in order that it may be transmitted to their Lordships, with 
the required information upon the other two points.” 


Thus flung back to the very commencement of the negotia- 
tions, Mr. Lancaster vainly sought to satisfy “my Lords” with 
the full accounts he had already sent in, and which had already 
heen passed by the War Office. At length, Lord Panmure 
appointed a new “Committee” to consider the matter of 
expenses. ‘This reported in September, 1856, but the Lords of 
the Treasury referred the report back to them, that they might 
include “ a/i Mr. Lancaster’s claims, of whatever description.” 
Mr. Lancaster assented to this reference, and furnished the 
Committee with ,all particulars of his claim for expenses, 
urging them, however, also to consider his claim to reward or 
compensation for his inventions. 
apprised him that £6,000 would be paid him, “to cover any 
and every claim on your part against Government.” Bitterly 
disappointed, Mr. Lancaster, nevertheless, seems to have 
acquiesced in this decision. But viewing it as applicable only 
to his claim for expenses, the sum being far below what he 
had claimed, and proved his title to, as mere outlay, he seems 
never to have imagined it was also to include his “ reward or 
compensation ” for surrendering his patent rights. 
ever, was the view which Government chose to adopt of it. 
When Mr. Lancaster applied for a copy of the report of the 
Committee, in order that he might discover on what grounds 


so startling a decision was based, he was informed that it was | 


confidential. When he urged that he had never been heard 


This, how- | 
2 possible, the obligation to accuracy becomes still more stringent 


by the Committee on any matter save the question of expenses, | 


he was informed that “ Lord Panmure declines to reopen the 
question.” Meantime, the Woolwich Factory proceeded to 
cast shells on Mr. Lancaster’s principle. On his complaining 
of this as an infringement of his patent, still unpaid for, he 
was answered :— 


‘With regard, however, to the impression which you appear to 
entertain, that your patents remain to be purchased by her Majesty’s 


Government, I am to express to you Lord Panmure’s regret that he | 


cannot recognize any further pecuniary claim on this account, inas- 
much as the £5,000 last paid to you was paid by this department, and 
received by you, ‘ to cover any and every claim on your part against the 
Government,’ as stated in the letter addressed to you from this office 
on the 4th December, 1856.” 


Now, however, there was a change of Ministry, and while 
the new authorities still adhered to the Treasury view, that the 
£5,000 was to cover not merely expenses, but the price of the 
patents and the reward for the invention, they were liberal 
enough to give Mr. Lancaster copies of the reports of the two 
committees ; and the War Department even consented to refer 
the matter to arbitration. But, before this could be carried 
into execution, the old Ministry was back in office, and again 
“my Lords” of the Treasury stopped the reference. Mr. 
Lancaster was now about to resort to the courts of law, but a 
proposal to adopt his musket for the army, and to give him a 
royalty of one shilling on each weapon, stayed his hand. Yet 
even this was soon cut down to so niggardly an order that it 
would have yielded no remuneration worth the name; he again, 
under the pressure of illness and injury to his business, pressed 
his claim to have a reference to a competent authority, under 
his original agreement, to judge of the value of his invention, 
but was azain met with the fixed reply, that “ the question 
could not be re-opened.” Under the presidency of Sir George 
Lewis, who, as a mental and critical philosopher, was surely 
the very squarest peg that ever was put into the round hole of 
the War Office, even this department, hitherto his advocate, 





turned against him, reiterated the cuckoo-cry of the Treasury, 
and ceased to offer even the courtesy of sympathy. It is 
sickening to pursue a correspondence in which a man of genius 
and delicacy beats his wings against the iron bars of the cage in 
which the Government of his country has shut him up. We shall 
quote no further from it; the extracts we have given will convey 
some faint idea of what Mr. Lancaster has struggled with, but 
even a perusal of the original mass of documents in full cannot, 
save with the aid of imagination, represent the vexation, the 
torture of mind, the worry of the brain to which an inventor 
of unquestioned merit is subjected when he strives to benefit 
his country by putting his discovery in the hands of its 
Government. A good man struggling with adversity may bea 
spectacle for the gods, but an able and honest man struggling 
with the Treasury is avowedly only a spectacle to make the 
angels weep. 

In all this series of letters there is not one complaint by 
Mr. Lancaster of undue favour shown, to his prejudice, to any 
of his rivals. Nor shall we urge any such plea. Sir William 
Armstrong, the one chosen protégé of Government, has, in the 
main, received no more than the fair consideration to which he 
was entitled, but to which also every other inventor of lke 
merit is equally entitled. His appointment to an invidious 
office is a question apart, and its acceptance has brought a 
sufficient penalty of odium on himself to expiate the error. 
But, without disparaging him or any one else, we think the 
narrative we have given will now lead our readers to watch, 
with kindly interest, for the report of the comparative merits 
of Mr. Lancaster's gun at Shoeburyness. And it will 
certainly give them some idea of the reason why, with the 
treatment bestowed by “ My Lords” at the Treasury upon 
inventors, it happens that neither my Lords of the Admiralty 
nor his Grace the Secretary for War is yet able to announce 


| that England has a gun fit to cope with those of either 


In December, the Treasury | 


democratic America or autocratic Russia. 


OFFICIAL VERACITY. 


Ir there is an occasion on which, more than another, the 
people of England have a right to expect to hear the truth, 
surely it is when the responsible Mimister of one of the 
principal branches of the Executive makes an assertion relating 
to his own department from his seat in Parliament; and, if 


when the statement made is in contradiction to that of a 
previous speaker. Not to be correctly informed as to details 
which it is his especial province and duty to make himself 
acquainted with, shows either incapacity, or an indolence and 
negligence so inexcusable, as to entitle the individual to release 
from the duties of official life. To state just what suits his 


| purpose, regardless whether it be true or false, indicates a 





degree of moral obliquity and a want of adequate sense of the 
responsibilities attached to his position, and the respect due to 
his audience, which we would not willingly attribute to an 
English gentleman. 

To whatever cause it may be attributed, Lord Clarence 
Paget has unfortunately succeeded, during his official career, 
in entirely alienating the confidence of the House of Commons. 
Ifthe truth must be told, not the, slightest reliance is placed 
by the House on his official statements; and certainly, if those 
made by the noble lord on Tuesday are to be taken as a 
sample of their average accuracy, the low estimation in which 
they are held is sufficiently explained, for it would be really 
difficult to compress a greater number of mistatements into a 
smaller space. 

We extract the following from the report of parliamentary 
proceedings in the T'imes of Wednesday. ‘The speaker is Lord 
Clarence Paget :— 

“The hon. and gallant gentleman had compared the Warrior with 
the Gloire; but the fact was, though the Warrior carried fewer guns 
than the Gloire, yet she would deliver a heavier broadside in the weight 
of shot. The great value of guns was the weight of shot they sent. 

.... Astothe Lord Warden target, it was quite true that target 
had been roughly handled ; but it had not yet been pierced. He did 
not mean to say that it had not been much shaken. 

“Sir J. Hay.—The noble lord must be speaking of some other 
target. 

“ Lord C. Paget was speaking of the Lord Warden target, which 
was fired at by the 10°5-inch 12-ton gun, now on board the Royal 
Sovereign—the biggest gun we had got—and which was not pierced 
by it. It was true that the target had not yet been taken to pieces, 
and conseqnently the exact amount of damage could not be 
ascertained.” 


It is hardly too much to say that every specific statement im 
the above remarks is untrue. 
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1. The Warrior carries 26 smooth-bore 68-pounders, and the 
weight of her broadside is consequently 884]1b. The Gloire 
carries 36 rifled 99-pounders, and the weight of her broadside 
is consequently 1,7821b., or more than double that of the 
Warrior. 

2. The Lord Warden target was pierced through and 
through, again and again, both by shot and shell, not merely 
by the 10°5-inch gun, but also by the 9'22-inch gun, one shot 
from which latter, after passing through the target, proceeded 
a mile or more out to sea, whilst others struck against and 
splintered blocks of granite lying behind the target. 

3. The 10°5-inch 12-ton gun is not the biggest gun we have, 
for we have a 15°5-inch gun, weighing 22 tons. 

1, The Lord Warden target was taken to pieces immediately 
after being experimented upon. 


The incompetence of the Admiralty is become a bye-word, 
and not a single person can be found beyond the walls of the 
establishment who has any faith in its acts. The intelligence 
of the country has long since come to the conclusion that its 
constitution is incompatible with administrative efficiency, and 
all who have had any experience of its mode of transacting 
business unite in this opinion. Such being the position of the 
question, and so urgent the necessity for Admiralty reform, we 
regret to see the House of Commons about to separate without 
having taken any effectual steps to secure the judicious dis- 
bursement of the vast sums expended on the maintenance of 
the navy, or insure the efficient armament and equipment of 
the fleet. 

For two years past the French iron-clads have been armed 
with rifled guns throwing flat-fronted steel projectiles weighing 
99 lb.—the English with smooth-bores and spherical cast-iron 
shot weighing 68 lb., although it has been quite notorious 
during the whole period that cast-iron shot were as impotent 
against armour-plates as mud or snow-balls. Supposing war 
were to break out to-morrow, and an English iron-clad to be 
sunk or captured by a French vessel of very inferior tonnage— 
as, it grieves us to say, looking at the great disparity existing 
in armament, there is reason to apprehend might be the case 

who is to be responsible to the people of England for the 
catastrophe? Does the House of Commons suppose that, with 
the facts we have just stated as to the respective armaments 
of the two navies lying open before it as patent as the sun at 
noonday and with the tendency and probable consequences of 
this disparity thoroughly wel! understood, it would escape all 
responsibility and be held exonerated by the country because it 
issued no commission of inquiry to interfere with or supersede 
the responsibility of the Admiralty? The omission to institute 
inquiry would but render more conspicuous its abandonment 
of its functions, and aggravate the neglect of duty with which 
it would be justly chargeable. 


HOW “NOT TO DO IT” IN ST. STEPHEN’S. 


THE session is in its last throes. In a few days three or 
four Lords Commissioners, in peers’ robes, and wearing quaint 
three-cornered hats, will prorogue Parliament. The Royal 
Speech will discover as many sources of satisfaction as possible 
in the deliberations of Parliament. The Ministry have no 
reproaches for anyone on the last day of the session. They 
like to send M.P.’3 away on good terms with themselves, in 
which case a portion of their satisfaction is reflected back upon 
her Majesty’s Government. For obvious reasons, therefore, the 
Royal Speech will contain no mention of the fact that the 
session of 1864 has been singularly barren of legislation. The 
Speech from the Throne, when the session commenced, care- 
fully excluded all legislative projects and proposals. The three 
principal measures of law reform—the Lord Chancellor’s 
County Courts Bill, the Attorney-General’s Church Building 
Acts Consolidation Bill, and the Irish Court of Chancery 
Reform Bill—have been abandoned. Many other useful 
measures have been dropped from want of time. In a few 
days we shall hear the cuckoo-cry, that “nothing has been 
done.” Every one will discover that the session has left a more 
meagre array of legislative results than usual. But only those 
who have a practical acquaintanee with House of Commons 
business are able to explain how it happens that the Lower 
Honse every year finds less time for the work of legislation. 
This session Parliament has had less than usual to do, and it 
will be instructive to inquire how it has managed, in such 
large measure, “ not to do it.” 

Parliament usually meets in the first week of February. 


In 


the Lower House an equitable division is nominally made of 
On Monday and Thursday 
These, 


the period allotted to debate. 


orders of the day have priority of notices of motion. 
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in other words, are Government nights, and Supply or 
Government bills may be set down at the option of the head 
of the Administration. On Tuesdays, notices of motion are 
taken before the orders of the day.. Tuesday, that is to say, 
belongs to private members, and so does Friday, the under- 
standing being that Supply shall always be put down as the 
first “ order” on Fridays, so as to enable members unconnected 
with the Government to move amendments and call attention 
to all manner of subjects. Wednesdays are reserved for bills 
brought in by private M.P’s. Thus the Government have two 
days in the week and private members three—a division of 
time not unfavourable to the latter, considering that the business 
of legislation virtually falls upon the Government, and that 
measures of importance seldom pass when brought in by 
independent members. 

But have the Ministry really two days in the week for the 
transaction of Government business?’ As soon as Parliament 
meets, the Army and Navy estimates are laid upon the table. 
Money is wanted for the public service, and “ Supply ” is put 
upon the paper. The House meets on a given Monday in the 
first month of the session. At five o’clock “questions” are 
over, and if the Monday really belonged to the Government 
the Speaker would leave the chair, and the House would at 
once proceed to discuss the estimates. A glance at the notice- 
paper will dispel the illusion. It bristles with intercepting 
amendments. Every M.P. who has a grievance or a hobby 
seizes his opportunity. He rises to “ call attention” to the 
neglected condition of Borrioboola Gha, or to move that a 
Reform bill for the Fiji Islands ought no longer to be delayed. 
There are some few grains of wheat in the chaff, no doubt, but 
wise men in all countries have agreed that there is “a time for 
all things.” ‘“ One day is as good as three,” says the Chinese 
proverb, “if you will only do the right thing at the right 
time.” On the Monday in question the House is discussing 
anything and everything but its proper business—the estimates. 
When midnight arrives, there are still a dozen amendments to. 
be gone through. Supply for that night is out of the question. 
An attempt is made, with more or less success, to pass a 
Government bill or two through its preliminary stages, and 
the House adjourns. 

When Thursday comes, the same scene occurs. <A dozen 
new motions supply the place of those disposed of on the 
previous Monday. When the hand of the clock points at mid- 
night, the Speaker is still in the chair, and if the House goes 
into supply, it is only pro formé. While M.P.’s unscrupu- 
lously seize upon these Government nights, they are making 
the fullest. use of their own private and particular Tuesdays 
and Fridays. They are “moving” and “calling attention ” 
to every thing, on four nights of the week, and making full 


| use of their Wednesdays, in addition, to bring in Church-rate 





Bills, and Franchise Bills, and Poisoned Grain Prohibition 
Bills. For about a month, according to the homely saying, 
the Government can “hardly get in a word edgeways.” A 
comparatively small clique of mediocrities, who have never 
attained a first, second, or third-rate position in the House, 
waste altogether about five months of precious time without 
result or credit. It is surprising how few of the leading men 
of the House of Commons originate discussions unconnected 
with practical results. 

Why is legislation thus postponed until the early hours of 
the morning, and the later days of the session? Why is the 
proper supervision of finance thus neglected? Why are the 
labours of Parliament thus rendered unnecessarily severe? 
Because it is a principle of the Constitution that grievances 
should precede Supply. Public opinion has so little influence 
in the year 1864, and the public press so inaudible a voice, 
that a grievance cannot claim attention unless some patriotic 
M.P. stops the Supplies! This is pure rubbish. The right to 
claim attention to grievances before voting the public money 
has done “ yeoman’s service” in its day. It was invaluable 
in the reign of the Plantagenets. In the reign of Queen 
Victoria it has become a mockery, an obstruction, and a 
nuisance. If a grievance of the most humble dimensions exists 
it will be ventilated and discussed in Parliament withont 
stopping the supplies. What are members’ nights for but the 
discussion of grievances that cause discontent? The members 
who interpose on Supply nights do not, in fact, desire to stop 
the Supplies. They want to make a speech, and in nine cases 
out of ten the matter ends by the withdrawal of some absurd 
resolution never intended to be pressed. 

If we compare the debates interposed on going into Supply 
with the discussions in Supply, we shall find that the regular 
and proper business of the night is ten thousand times more 
important to the country than that which is thrust upon the 
House. The People’s representatives now annually vote the 
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enormous amount of seventy millions sterling. What business 
can be of more vital importance to the tax-payers of this 
country than the sifting of the estimates? Has the House of 
Commons any more important duty to discharge than to keep 
uw. strict control over the expenditure of the country? Could 
the best and freshest hours of the evening be better employed 
than in considering the estimates? Should not the best and 
shrewdest intellects be encouraged to apply themselves to the 
details of army and navy expenditure, in which millions may 
be saved, and the efficiency of the services, notwithstanding, 
may be much increased ? At present, the men who have tried 
to master the estimates come down on a Supply night. They 
hear trivial and idle matters—often miserable local grievances, 
elaborately discussed inthin Houses. One member interposes 
with a row in a boys’ reformatory, another follows with a 
motion in favour of agricultural statistics. A gun, a ship, a 
gold coin, a district lunatic asylum, a deposed Indian prince, a 
passport, an Old Bailey execution—anything, however insigni- 
ficant, is allowed to take precedence of the voting of seventy 
millions of money. The consequence is that the members who 
have studied the estimates are disgusted. They wait hour 
after hour; they come down night after night. They never 
know when Supply will really be reached. Sometimes they 
give the matter up and go away; oftener, perhaps, they are 
“taken in.” They make sure that the Speaker will not leave 
the chair that night. By some “ fluke,” however, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, or the Under Secretary at War, is now and 
then able to get the House into Supply at nine or ten o'clock. 
The estimates are thus never properly discussed. Millions are 
voted at a sitting. The late Sir G. C. Lewis carried the whole 
of the army estimates through in one night, by a lucky accident 
of this description. 

The present system is equally unfavourable to legislation. 
The midnight hour, that is deemed too late for voting money, 
is also too late for legislation. ‘The Government have failed to 
carry a vote in Supply, and they next try to pass their bills a 
stage. The House is jaded. As a rule, every measure of 
public value and importance is opposed on some ground of 
prejudice or selfishness. The organs of vested interests raise a 
chorus of indignation at the proposal to consider measures of 
great moment in so thin a House and at so late an hour. 
Many of the hours after midnight are frittered away in dis- 
cussing and dividing upon adjournments of debates on such 
measures. When the progress of bills has been obstructed and 
postponed night after night by the debates on going into 
Supply, there arrives the inevitable moment when the oppo- 
nents of a measure “ hope that the Government” or “ the hon. 
member in charge of this bill will not press it at this late 
period of the session.” A dozen useful measures are slaugh- 
tered every year by these Fabian tactics. Sometimes the 
Trish and Scotch M.P.’s insist upon a Government night for 
their bills. Supply is then suspended for a night or two, but 
as the heads of departments are members of the Cabinet, and 
the public servants cannot be left without their salaries, 
Supply once more reappears on the paper, to the discomfiture 
of the Irish Secretary or the Lord-Advocate, and individual 
members again hasten to appropriate the Government nights 
as well as their own. 

The remedy is obvious. On Monday in every week Supply 
should be put down upon the paper, and no motion to prevent 
the Speaker leaving the chair should be permitted without the 
express permission of the House. Members would then know 
when the estimates would be discussed, and the money votes 
would be for the first time really debated. One night in the 
week for five months in the session would not be too much for 
the examination of a national expenditure so stupendous. It 
would be necessary to give up Thursdays occasionally to irrele- 
vant discussion on the chence of getting a vote now and then 
towards midnight. But the change we recommend, which has 
already received the sanction of high Parliamentary authorities, 
would, besides insuring a better supervision of finance, lift 
legislation from midnight to the earlier hours of the evening. 





Measures would then be fought upon their merits, instead of | 


being defeated by time and repeated postponements. There 
would still remain Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for 
important motions, independent legislation, and conversation 
on the topics of the day. 

Karl Russell has stated that he is very much struck by the 
great change which has taken place in the proceedings of the 
House with regard to Supply. Lord Palmerston has com- 
plained that members do not confine their motions on Supply 
to matters of urgency, leading to practical results, but suspend 
the estimates night after night for the pleasure of giving 
expression to general opinions. It must be admitted, for the 
thousandth time, that Parliament has other duties beside 
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granting money and making laws. It must express the wants 
and wishes of the people. Foreign and colonial affairs demand 
its attention. 
policy, and exercises a general supervision over all the detaj| 
of administration. But more important than any grievance 
that can in these days demand the stoppage of the Supplies js 
the monster grievance that thirty millions of men, women, and 
children in the United Kingdom have to contribute at the rate 
of two guineas each towards the Exchequer, and that par. 
liamentary garrulity prevents the House of Commons from 
performing the duty of a faithful guardian of the public purse 


MR. HOPLEY’S MODEL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. Hortxy’s model educational establishment for perfecting 
his species appears to have worked in practice very badly. In 
his ardent desire to secure the perfection of posterity, he ha 
polished one of his pupils off the face of the earth, and driver 
his wife—who is evidently an affectionate and unselfish woman 
—to sue for a separation in the Divorce Court. In one and the 
same breath, the jury have found two assertions to be indis. 
putably true—that Mr. Hopley had been cruel, and that 
Mrs. Hopley was a forgiving and confiding lady. Sir James 
Wilde—whose more than hymeneal judgments, replete both 
with poetic imagery and with a genuine admiration of wedded 
life, are gradually raising him to the literary level of M 
Coventry Patmore—was evidently of opinion that Mrs. Hopley 
could nowhere thrive so well as within reach of Mr. Hopley’s 
parental arm. He certainly thought Mr. Hopley’s conduct 
severe and inexcusable. But Mr. Hopley’s errors appeared to 
the learned Judge to be rather errors of the head than of the 
heart. Who could doubt, he asked the jury, that the married 
pair were still fondly attached to one another? ‘The ordinary 
presumption, that if a woman sues for a separation on thi 
ground of cruelty, she wishes to obtain it, he dismissed a 
untenable men of sentiment and sensibility. Under 
the hostile aspect of the petitioner he detected symptoms 
of unquenched attachment to the chastening hand of Mr 
Hopley. Lastly, he called upon the jury to recollect the 
interests of the children of the marriage. Mr. Hopley had 
drawn a touching picture of the desolate state of his children, 
should they be prevented, by an adverse verdict, from lisping 
the name of father for the future. The learned Judge seemed 
to accept the imaginary portrait and to recommend it to th 
jury’s serious consideration. It is, indeed, a sad thing to con- 
template the imminent doom which has been all but pronounced 
upon the heads of the youthful Hopleys. ‘They were very 
nearly being deprived for ever of the privilege of growing up 
model Christians through a fiery ordeal of domestic tribulation. 
[f it had not been for Sir James Wilde, they might never have 
had their ears boxed any more to teach them to be virtuous 
and contented. No young Hopleys would ever again hav 
been driven out in fish-baskets at the tender age of a fortnight, 
in order to develop their moral character; they would never 
have learnt to control their unnatural desire for their meals, 
whenever they happened to be hungry. Douché baths would 
not have been their happy portion long before they could walk. 
These and similar blessings have been preserved to them ; and 
they will, perhaps, thank Heaven, when they come to years 0! 
discretion, for the fish-basket exercise and the other discipline 
of their childhood. 

The nature of Mr. Hopley’s pious family régime is not now 
in doubt. Even that amiable boy-scourger himself must admit 
that he has occasionally administered chastisement all round 
with almost extravagant assiduity. The dragooning and drill- 
ing to which his unfortunate wife has been subjected reflects 
even more discredit on him than the unpremeditated homicite 
of which he one day discovered himself to be guilty. To be 
deprived in her confinement of medical care, to be schooled 1 
morals and conduct by a pharisaical Orbilius, to have dinnet 
into her ears from morn to night that she was sinning against 
Heaven and her husband, to be beaten and slapped and 
abused, and to know that the fanatical pedagogue who was 
inflicting this torture on his wife believed that he was doing 
God service all the while, was a cruel and extraordinary proba- 
tion for a delicate woman. Beyond all question, it is equivalent 
to legal cruelty. Then came the question, had these outrage 
been condoned? ‘The evidence of condonation was twofold. 
In the first place, the miserable lady, filled with pity and 
emotion at the cloud that had fallen on her husband, received 
him during the interval that elapsed between his committal 
and trial for manslaughter—if not with open, at least wi 
passive arms. That she did not desert him in his hour ° 
distress and need was urged as a proof that she had wiped 
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from her memory the insults and the pain which for years 
had been her lot. In the eyes of law this may amount to con- 
donation ; but in the eyes of common sense and of all impartial 
spectators, condonation of this description is condonation only 
in name, and in its legal consequences. It is a condonation 
which greater tyrants than Mr. Hopley might at such a crisis 
easily extract from wives far less noble and delicate than Mrs. 
Hopley. Even Sir James Wilde did not rest Mr. Hopley’s 
claim to have the point found in his favour on his part of the 
case alone; he apparently preferred to base it on a number 
of warm-hearted letters, written to console the captive pedagogue 
while he was expiating his offences in Lewes Gaol. Kindness 
to a cruel husband in distress is, we must conclude, the same 
in law as consenting again to become his slave when the 
distress is over. It ought to be a lesson to wives at large not 
to heap coals of fire upon anybody’s head. That Sir James 
Wilde is a learned Judge, and that his exposition of the law is 
sound, may be considered as unquestionable—nobody would 
wish to dispute it. On the other hand, it becomes all important 





to ill-treated women to learn what is the exact maximum of 


vindictiveness and the exact minimum of gentleness which, 
taken together, will bar them from the suspicion of condoning 
cruelty. 

The Hopley case is one in which, from a lay point of view, 
we would have imagined that the jury should have received 
all evidence of condonation with grave suspicion. From her 
youth Mrs. Hopley appears to have played the part of a fasci- 
nated victim. Married at eighteen to a man of twice her age, 
she was not likely to form a just and cool estimate of his 
haracter and disposition. Mr. Hopley, moreover, with all 
his faults, appears to be a man of vehement energy, of educa- 
tion, and of enthusiasm—a combination of qualities not badly 

alculated to rivet the imagination of an inexperienced girl. 
The unnatural spell under the influence of which she entered 

1 her married life, his ridiculous rules and regulations tended 
to confirm. It is not a harsh inference to suppose that her 
will gradually was crushed by his will, and th: » hinted 
n the trial—she fast became a mere machine. She could 
neither move nor stir except under the restraint of his powerful 
eye. Surely condonation under such circumstances requires 
evidence of a far more indisputable kind than is to be expected 
in an ordinary case. The bird in the forests of America that 
flutters towards a rattle-snake, can hardly be said to approach 
ts fate of free-will and forethought. If Mrs. Hopley fluttered 
husband at a critical time, when her woman’s 
sympathy would naturally be wrought on and excited, it is not 
saying very much. Quiet reflection taught her that she had 
not in reality forgiven a long course of cruelty, with which 
she found herself incapable of upbraiding him when all the 
world was against him. She might fairly appeal from her 
temporary excitement to her calm and deliberate resolve. Sir 
James Wilde, and the jury under his direction, preferred to 
take her as she appeared when flushed and fevered by feminine 
generosity, and to extract from her the fulfilment of her bond. 
They therefore ordered her back to the copy-books and to the 
correction of her master, unless, indeed, Mr. Hopley has been 
taught, by his sojourn in prison, to question his prudence in 
so assiduously chastening those whom he loves. Of all the 
thousands who have read her story, there is not one who does 
uot contemplate her future lot with pity. The whole tale of 
Mr. Hopley is an instructive one. It affords us a glimpse into 
the mysteries of private schools. It is probable that at Eton, 
Harrow, or Winchester, masters neither ill-treat their pupils 
uor their wives. .We learn now once more how little security 
the world has that cruelty shall not be the household law at 
model establishments for the training of the young. It would 
ve an injustice to Mr. Hopley to compare him with the 
llustrious Mr. Squeers; but we dare say the poor boy 
Vancellor was as unhappy as any of the youthful residents at 
Votheboys Hall, and that Mrs. Squeers had even a more 
cheerful time of it than the unfortunate Mrs. Hopley. ‘This, 
at least, is certain, that rather than return to her husband's 
‘tutelage she has quitted England. 
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THE EXHAUSTION OF OUR SOIL. 


Tux thousands inhabiting our great cities, and who live rather 
re the labour of the brain than the sweat of the brow, seldom 
think that they are dependent for existence upon the exertions 
ofthe husbandman. The sturdy follower of the plough has 


our very lives in his keeping, and it behoves us to exercise 
some control over his actions lest, by any combination of | 
‘ireumstances, he diverge from the proper path, and so spread | 
‘amine and desolation broadcast over the land. 


It needs no 
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faculty of inspiration at the present moment to say, that the 
agriculturists of this country are, by the pursuit of a selfish and 
shortsighted policy, bringing about the destruction of the plant- 
producing qualities of this fertile kingdom. It is true that the 
mischief is almost imperceptible, but it is not the less sure on 
that account. Slowly but certainly the evil work progresses, 
and just as the minute zoophyte succeeds, insignificant though 
it is, in constructing the mighty reef, and obliterating entire 
ocean depths, so, gradually, but with awful sureness, is the 
pernicious system of English agriculturists proceeding toward 
that terrible conclusion, the exhaustion of the soil. 

In order to thoroughly appreciate the conditions under which 
farmers are labouring now-a-days, it is necessary to under- 
stand something of those formerly mysterious relations sub- 
sisting between the plant and the earth in which it grows. In 
the substance of vegetable organisms two very distinct groups 
of constituents are found—the organic or combustible, and the 
mineral or fixed. If we take any plant and submit it to the 
nfluence of a very intense heat, we shall find that the greater 
portion of its bulk is consumed, and passes away in the gaseous 
form, and that there remains a quantity of mineral matter 
which will not burn, and is involatile. The former consists of 
four elements—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen—com- 
bined together in various ways to constitute those materials 
familiarly known as starch, sugar, gluten, gum, &c. The latter 
is composed essentially of inorganic elements, such as potas- 
sium, calcium, phosphorus, silicon, aluminum, &c., united with 
oxygen in the form of oxides. The bodies which compose 
the combustible portion of plants are all derived directly and 
indirectly from the atmosphere which contains the elements 
necessary to their formation. Those which we discover in the 
ashes are derived from the earth alone, and cannot be obtained 
from any other source. From this follows one of the most 
important theoretical deductions of agricultural science, viz., 
that in artificial plant-growing we must restore to the sof 
those substances which we abstract from it, or we shall reduce it 
to a state of infertility. In regard to the combustible materials, 
it is quite otherwise; these are borrowed from the atmosphere, 
and the latter is being incessantly renewed. Not so, however, 
with the soil; it remains for ages in the one position, and it 
can never by any intrinsic power redevelope those elements 
which have been abstracted from it. 

Now, in what lies the error of our present scheme of prac- 
tical agriculture ? In this: farmers are constantly removing 
the fixed salts from the land they cultivate, but they never 
restore them in the same proportions. Hence, day by day, 
and year by year, the soil becomes impoverished, and it is 
simply because the natural productiveness of the country is so 
great that no very striking exhaustion presents itself, that 
farmers cannot be convinced of the danger which is impending. 
Let us illustrate this assertion. Every year there are sent 
away from the farms of this country thousands of tons of 
corn, potatoes, turnips, &c., and equally large numbers of 
pigs, oxen, and sheep. These products have all been grown 
upon the land; the corn and potatoes have robbed it of 
enormous quantities of potash and phosphates, and the cattle 
have similarly purloined a monstrous proportion of these 
precious compounds: witness the amount of bone and flesh, 
both rich in mineral constituents. These are then driven into 
our large towns, and are rapidly devoured. 

Here we must make two great divisions of the eaters in 
order to show how the materials imported from the country 
are utilized. There are two distinct classes of feeders, the 
young and the adult: the first are engaged in building up the 
bony framework; these require large supplies of phosphates, 
which they obtain from the bread, meat and milk consti- 
tuting our staple diet. The second are engaged in building 
up flesh and fat, and they likewise remove them from the 
ordinary food upon which they live; but, as they reject the 
greater portion of the mineral matter, this is afterwards ex- 
pelled through the usual channels. It resulis, from what we 
have stated, that an enormous quantity of inorganic matter is 
annually removed from the country to the town. How does it 
find its way back again? We answer, in no shape whatever. 
That which is not absorbed by the frame passes away from 
the body and is (as in London) carried away by an organised 
system of sewerage, which renders it utterly valueless to the 
farmer. Conceive, then, the loss which the soil sustains im 
a single year through the life-operations of millions of human 
beings! But this is not all. Other millions are engaged in 
the construction of skeletons, which must be composed of the 
precious elements; and here, again, is another drain upon 
the soil. Thirty millions of people e upon these islands, 
and we may regard them as so many skeletons of inorganic 
matter, and which have all been produced by the removal of 
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the fixed elements from the soil we cultivate. Ere three-score 
years have passed away, these will be consigned to the grave- 
yard, and the system of soil-destruction will probably go on 
with more intensity than ever. If it is considered that 
hundreds of tons of valuable matter are daily swept down our 
rivers ; that emigration, battle, and the churchyard are steadily 
doing their utmost toward the achievement of the same end, 
some conception may be formed of the critical position in which 
English agriculture stands in these times. 

What are we doing to avert the impending evil? We are 
importing large quantities of a manure termed guano. This 
is practically all that we are doing. And what is the effect of 
the employment of this substance ? Why, absolutely, it does 
more harm than good. It is true that it often improves the 
crop and delights the ignorant farmer, who, like the man in 
the fable, slays the goose that lays the golden eggs. Guano is 
especially an ammoniacal manure, that is, one yielding 
ammonia in unusual quantity. Now, ammonia, though 
having under certain circumstances the form of a mineral, is 
really a gas composed of those elements which float through- 
out our atmosphere; it is formed abundantly in the latter, and 





is washed down into the soil by the action of rain: hence | 
there is no need to supply it to the land, for it is always | 
present there in proper quantity. While thus doing what is | 
unnecessary, the farmer is absolutely robbing his soil of the 
materials which it contains. The ammonia possesses the 
power of dissolving these elements, and thus, by supplying 
them in unusual proportions to the rootlets of the plant, 
enhances the luxuriance of the crop. The result, however, is 
attained at the expense of the land, and is only indirectly 
contributed to by the ammonia. 

This is the view which the profound mind of Liebig elabo- 
rated some years since, and which he now again * urges upon 
the attention of the British farmer. But the English agricul- 
turist is, if we may be excused the expression, an exceedingly 
obstinate animal, and one extremely averse to theoretical con- 
siderations. When, therefore, Messrs. Smith, Jones, & Robin- 
son, who themselves import guano, inform him in a language 
suitably compounded of chemical technicalities and bunkum 
philosophy that ammonia is the best manure, he is apt to 
think the members of that reputable firm very sagacious and 
well-meaning men, and with a truly British contempt for 
everything in the shape of “foreign notions,” he is simul- 
taneously deprived of both purse and prudence. 

Not long ago a special meeting of the Chemical Society 
was held in Burlington House, and, as it seemed, for the 
express purpose of abusing Liebig’s opinions. Nothing, 
however, was said capable of overthrowing the doctrine of 
the German baron, and from our own experience we can 
testify to the fact that the arguments adduced were of the 
silliest and most contemptible character. We need only 
instance that brought forward by Mr. Gilbert to prove there 
was no exhaustion of the soil. This gentleman asserted that 
because the produce of the country has not been diminished, 
there can be no exhaustion progressing. Let us employ a 
reductio ad absurdum. It is well known that the supply of | 
coal is now greater than ever, therefore there cannot be any- 
thing like an exhaustion of our beds going on at present. It is 
because the Chemical Society has given an abortive impetus 
to the subject, that we desire to call attention to it. It may 
be years, nay, even centuries, before the exhaustion of the soil 
becomes a palpable fact, but it cannot be denied that, unless 
proper measures be taken to the contrary, the time will come 
when these islands can no longer produce either food or fuel. 
We should not live merely for ourselves, when we know that 
the very existence of future generations depends upon the 
restoration of the essential elements to the soil. A great and 
serious responsibility attaches to us; let us see that we neglect 
it not. 





THE MODEL WORKMAN, AND HOW TO EDUCATE 
HIM. 


THE model working man has for a long time been in great 
demand with the British public. He has been invited to come 
forward and show himself. The most pressing appeals have 
been made to him. “ Come early” or “come late;” “ come in 
your working clothes,” or come in any clothes, provided you 
will but come in some substantial form, have been the invita- 
tions addressed to him from all quarters. Every window in any 
likely locality, every corner or hoarding, attractive with blue, 
red, and yellow, has held up before his eyes the most urgent 








* Vide The Popular Science Review for the present month, on ‘‘ The Theory of 
Manures,” by Baron Liebig. 





demands for his society. Never has any being been more 
earnestly sought after, or more coy and tardy in coming, 
Never did any Proteus contrive more effectually to elude the 
pursuit of his disinterested suitors than this model working 
man, Statesmen, orators, clergymen, lecturers of all sorts 
have been in full cry after him these many years. Founders 
of colleges and dining-halls have baited their hooks for him 
with every species of seductive and enticing dainties. Instruc- 
tion, lectures, books, music, and tea meetings have been 
planned and laid for his special behoof and liking. Even the 
columns of the newspapers grudgingly conceded to other cor- 
respondents have been open at his command—and yet he 
comes not. ‘The hue and ery after him slackens not; it is as 
strong and urgent as ever. The philanthropy of this most 
philanthropical of all countries is as hungry and unwearied as 
ever to overwhelm him with its benevolence; and yet, incredible 
coldness! he hangs back, and will not be petted or lionized. 

It is, we admit, very strange and very disappointing. To 
good-natured flesh and blood brimming over with the milk of 
human kindness, it is a hard trial to be compelled to restrain 
its emotions, because the only fitting and chosen object of its 
benevolence thus steadily and inhumanly persists on preserving 
his incognito. It is annoying to find that the only person 
on whom we are prepared to lavish our bounty and expend our 
schemes of unlimited philanthropy, is either insensible to them 
or does not want them. Hence Nature is just as prone to acts 
of injudicious kindness as to acts of thoughtless cruelty. Nay, 
it would be hard to say how much of the cruelty of this world 
is to be traced to the score of neglected or unrequited kindness ; 
or how much, to use a common metaphor, of hatred, malevo- 
lence, and misanthropy is anything else than the milk of human 
kindness turned sour from too long keeping, or the want of 
expansion. But, whether it be from insensibility or a feeling of 
independence on the part of the working classes, this cry for 
the working man has been unheeded. He is still a mysterious, 
we had almost said a mythological, personage, in whose 
existence everybody believes, but whom no one has seen in his 
visible shape. Bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, and painters 
pass and repass in the streets; hang about our houses; give 
most unmistakable, and generally very wearisome, indications 
of their whereabouts. But these are not the working men that 
is wanted, or of whom modern society dreams. ‘They are 
sharp, worldly men, who work and don’t read; who make hard 
bargains and stick to them; stop working at the very minute 
the clock strikes; carry baskets and tin cans, and are much 
more occupied with their contents than with Plato or 
Aristotle, or even Butler, or Hallam’s “ Constitutional 
History,” in their mid-day hours of dinner and relaxation. 
The ideal working man, who combines Mr. Maurice's dream of 
“learning and working,’ makes excellent trousers and eloquent 
speeches, knows all the mysteries of joining and rabbeting, 
and the English constitution ; works with his hands ten hours 
a day and spends the night in solving equations,—this man 
we do not say exists not, but he comes not to the surface. 
You may call for him, but he will not answer; ladies and 
gentlemen may be dying to lavish their benevolence upon him, 
but he does not want it; or if he does, he will not acknow- 
ledge it. 

We admit that at times his similitude makes its appearance, 
and for a time—a very brief time—is found in strange quarters. 
At a vestry meeting or the hustings the voice of his would-be 
substitute may be heard making its way with fluent speech, not 
mindful of Priscian or Walker. But then these stump-orators are 
not the true stamp; they are only Brummagem coin—a fungus 
to which the working man proper is unfortunately subject, like 
gold-fish, and, unhappily, never more so than in his stage of 
weakness. Vapid, tumid, unprincipled, living in muddy and 
turbulent waters, tossed up into importance only by the bad 
and angry passions which they feed, such men require little or 
no invitation to push themselves forward. They need no 
solicitation to stand up as the spokesmen of others more worthy 
and modest than themselves. But they deceive no one; the 
world soon discovers their true value, however slow they may 
be in finding it themselves. However anxious people may be 
to discover the true working man, an unerring instinct tells 
them that none of these self-prompted deputies and repre- 
sentatives can be he. And it is as well that it should be 80; 
and equally as well for his independence, influence, and um- 
provement that the working man should preserve his incognito 
in spite of all these pressing invitations to throw it off. 

For, in the first place, like all the rest of us, his improvement 
must come with the general improvement of the nation. His 
progress is in this way more sure and more natural than by 
any forced or artificial means. And, in the next place, his 
education is and must be in a great measure in his own hands. 
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He must carve out for himself his intellectual as well as his 
manual labour. Lectures, colleges, mechanics institutions, all 
the educational machinery thrust upon him by benevolent but 
mistaken individuals can be of little service except as means 
and opportunities. They are no more than a drop in the 
stream, important as their wellwishers may imagine them to 
be. Cheap periodicals, cheap books, cheap maps, good wages, 
moderate hours, cheap home comforts, improved sanitary regu- 
lations, the progress of machinery indefinitely diminishing their 
toil and increasing skilled labour,—these are the great instru- 
ments in the improvement and education of the working men. 
And of these they will avail themselves consciously and un- 
consciously ; but if consciously, every man in his own way; 
for they will not be dictated to, and hardly directed. "What 
they want they only know for themselves, and no one can tell 
them; and their want must be their guide, as it will be 
indubitably their master. Something may be done in putting 
the means of self-improvement at their disposal. Much more 
might be done, undoubtedly, in establishing libraries for 
working men; still more in opening to them exhibitions and 
model-rooms of an evening, especially of the fine arts 
and machinery. And a museum of this kind is much 
needed, in one or more central spots in this great metro- 
polis—not an out-of-the-way and useless bauble like South 
Kensington. But, after all, the most certain means of im- 
proving the education of the working man is to improve his 
social condition. Improve his dwellings; find cheap and good 
schools for his children; let his wife have a stove that will 
cook, abundance of good water, and, if need be, learn the arts of 
thrifty housewifery,—and you may leave his education mainly 
to himself. And not least of these advantages, unquestionably, 
is the cheap transit of rail and steam, economising time and 
labour; for if to our soldiers all these considerations are of 
the utmost importance—if he is doubly serviceable under the 
mechanical improvements of the last thirty years,—the same 
is equally true of the working man. The steam, the rail, the 
twopenny omnibus, make two labouring men out of one. His 
labour is as much national capital as the soldier’s, and to be 
cared for and economised no less. 
mere economy, the unabated health and prosperity of the 
labouring man is so much saved from the expense of poor- 
rates, hospitals, and workhouses; though, of all considerations, 
that is the narrowest. 

Coy as he is to polite eyes, it is possible that by these means 
we shall discover the model working man for whose appearance 
statesmen, preachers, political dreamers have sighed so long. 
At all events, we shall disentangle him from the strata of 
roughs and vagabonds that hang upon his skirts whenever 
he makes his appearance on set occasions, and from the stump- 
orators who lead the van and mislead the undiscerning. 
Happily this pest is rapidly disappearing. It has lost credit 
and influence with the working man. There can be no better 
proof of it than has been afforded by the cotton distress at 
Manchester. The noisy interpreters of other men’s rights and 
wishes have not so much as once raised a voice or a finger in 
the late famine. They have shown their utter incapacity to 
originate a single idea or marshal the simplest plan, when 
real thought and benevolence were required. Education and 
the general improvement of the working classes will effect the 
rest; and once emancipated from injudicious friends and 
domestic enemies, the model working man will take his place 
among the visible and recognised institutions of the land. 


FEMININE NOVEL-WRITING. 

NOTHING is more difficult than to advise a woman who 
intends to write a novel how she ought to proceed. Works of 
fiction of a highly imaginative character are so unusual, that 
they may almost be dismissed from consideration. If a 
feminine artist is capable of rising to this level, she requires no 
advice at all. She has genius in its highest sense, and 
may be trusted to walk by her own lights, more especially if 
her taste has been formed and disciplined by patient study of 
the best literary models. But authors of this stamp, masculine 
or feminine, are rare birds of plumage, which, like the phoenix, 
only make their appearance every other century. The problem 
how to make a novel still remains as insoluble as ever, for 
those women who have great literary power without possessing 
splendid and exceptional inspiration. The difficulty for feminine 
composers is even greater than it is in the case of men. Under 
ordinary circumstances, writers who wish to succeed must 
write about scenes and phases of society with which they are 
acquainted. Mr. Trollope depicts for our amusement the sort 
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of people across whose path he comes; and few could depict | 





them with such humour. If a woman attempts to draw life in 
this way, she is met by the obstacle at the outset that she can, 
at best, know but one aspect of life. She regards life from the 
point of view of the drawing-room, the nursery, or the tea- 
table, diversified only by occasional invasions of male barbarians 
from without. When she attempts to spice her descriptions, 
she has to fall back upon sensational incidents, such as murders, 
duels, or seductions, which do not add to the real likeness of 
the picture. In her anxiety to escape from the atmosphere of 
“ Daisy Chains” and “ Wide, Wide Worlds,” she rushes into 
the ranks of the Miss Braddons of the day. The lending- 
libraries purchase her volumes with avidity ; but those who see 
society as men of the world see it smile over the cleverest of 
such productions. They are not taken in by the murders or 
the hairbreadth escapes ; and the portraits of the very unreal 
villains betray the hand that limns them at the first blush. 
The bankers who forge documents so largely and so indefatiga- 
bly never grew—we feel assured—in any earthly bank. The 
gamblers who break the hearts of all around them are gamblers 
of an ideal species, which is not to be found either in Paris or 
in Baden-Baden. And the courts of justice in which they are 
condemned to punishment for their impossible crimes, would 
bring tears into the eyes of any scientific student of the laws ot 
evidence, not to say any sincere admirer of the British Con- 
stitution. 

There remains still that form of novel which may be 
described as the novel which is composed of studies of 
character. No literary work is so triumphant a success as one 
of these, when it is successful at all. At first sight, it would 
seem as if women were peculiarly fitted to undertake it. 
Their native refinement, their insight into sentimental moods 
of all kinds, and their strong appreciation of what is passionate 
as well as of what is noble, are greatly in their favour. On 
the other hand, it is singular that it is in this very branch of 
composition that women are the most sure to fail. The cause of 
their failure is everywhere the same. They imagine that a 
knowledge of feminine character is a clue to the knowledge of 
the character of men. In reality, it is a snare and a stumbling- 
block. Nor is the reason why it must be so very hard to find. 
The term “character,” as applied to a woman, means almost 
the opposite of what it signifies as applied to men. A woman’s 
life and training are made up of a series of moral contests with 
herself, to which masculine life affords no parallel. Irom her 
earliest years she is left with a superabundance of opportunity 
for meditation and reflection upon her hands. The incidents 
that befall her, with some great exceptions, are of a description 
which men would call trivial, though they are not trivial in 
the way they tell upon feminine character, and though their 
indirect influence upon the happiness and welfare of both 
sexes may fairly be deemed incalculable. Each of them 
becomes a sort of mental and moral pabulum, which fills her 
daily thoughts, and causes her much daily anxiety, remorse, 
and internal conflict. Perhaps she is brought up in the 
middle of a family. It is not too much to say that in such a 
case she can scarcely turn without considering how her 
slightest movement affects the comfort and convenience of 
those about her. When she takes up a book, it becomes im-. 
portant to her to reflect whether in taking it up she is not 
sacrificing some one’s pleasure to her desire to read. The hour 
at which she walks or drives, the visits she pays, the chair or 
sofa she occupies, the minutes that she spends in her own 
room, may all be of consequence to the circle of which she is a 
member. She has not only to abstain from many things which 
are lawful, but to calculate and time even those occupations 
and relaxations which she permits herself. Peaceful as it 
appears to a casual eye, her life is thus at the bottom a 
continual and incessant tumult. Little trifles must im each 
case be decided by great principles. No domestic event is so 
slight or insignificant as not to call out some perplexity or 
difficulty. Social ethics thus become a kind of casuistry, 
which bristles with unanswerable dilemmas; and female 
existence is nearly made up of perpetual self-discipline and 
self-examination. 

It is by passing nobly through this ordeal that women 
become unselfish. It is easy to treat it cynically, but, for all 
that, society would be badly off if women did not go through 
it. The intellectual weakness which springs from it is palpable 
enough. Women are bred and trained to over-estimate the 
real importance of every-day incidents. Accustomed to brood 
and speculate over words and looks, they are always attri- 
buting some significance to those words and looks which are 
purely accidental, and which make no impression on anybody 
but themselves. From the ordinary salutation of a friend, 
they carry home a crude number of inferences, a vast material 
for investigation, and a store of trains of thought to be 
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pursued at leisure. The tone in which a visitor remarks that 
the day is fine, why he or she said it, why it was not said 
earlier, and whether there was not some ulterior object in say- 
ing it at all, are fruitful topics for meditation during future 
half-hours over embroidery or watercolours. All this is 
doubtless so, but it springs from the same training as that 
which keeps alive unselfishness and generosity in the world. 
Character, with women, signifies a long habitof inward battle and 
rumination. It is because women imagine a man’s character 
to consist of something of a similar description that they 
commit literary blunders in works of fiction. Younger men 
have, no doubt, moral efforts to make, but they are efforts to 
govern nature, not efforts to unravel moral problems. Older 
men very frequently have few efforts to make at all. They 
have in general only to consult their own interest or their own 
convenience. If they want to do anything in particular, they 
either do it, or else at once give up the idea. Their avocations 
protect them against the moral questionings and introspections 
that women create for their own torture and trial. The cha- 
racter of a man tells in a great crisis of his life, but is not 
being probed every hour. He accepts poverty or toil for the 
sake of his wife and children; but the choice once made, the 
wear and tear of carrying it out is physical and not moral. 
Perhaps the great moral difference between one man and 
another amounts to little more than this—that one man, by a 
kind of second nature, looks at everything that happens to him 
in a generous and courageous way, while another is weak and 
mean, and always hunting after little advantages to his pocket 
or his reputation. This is naturally an all-important difference, 
but acting in conformity with their character is to busy men 
almost a matter of rule and instinct, and costs them very little. 
They are not being tried and tested at every hour of the day; 
and their fiery furnace is only lit, perhaps, once a month. The 
rosult is that in great things they generally walk easily, and in 
little things they do not trouble themselves at all. They are 
heroes in public life, and in the discharge of their duties; but 
they are, it may be, inconsiderate, and rough, and selfish in 
the bosom of their families. 

If this be so, it is obvious why women usually fail to paint 
men. Hither they idealise—in which case the picture is un- 
natural—or else they imagine that the internal trouble and 
contlict that makes up a woman’s character is to be found 
also in the character of men. Now there are, doubtless, phases 
of life during which a man’s character is as full of tempest and 
wnrest as & woman can well imagine, but they are phases of life 
from the knowledge of which a refined woman is usually pre- 
served. Strong passion of any kind, while it lasts, will convert 
@ man into something akin to a woman, and will fill him with 
w tlood of doubts, and hopes, and fears, with which all women 
can sympathise, and the course of which they can all follow. 
But no passion produces this effect so completely as remorse, 
and that peculiar indecision which comes in the train of dis- 
honest or wicked deeds, and of a wounded conscience. If femi- 
mine authors had experience of such things—if they could only 
gee crime as it affects the stronger sex—none could be so fitted 
to pourtray it. How they would succeed may be seen typified in 
the success of two great yet not altogether dissimilar feminine 
artists—George Sand and George Eliot. The power and 
fidelity with which the latter in particular photographs the 
various stages of declension in masculine character is so great 
as to be almost unnatural. No woman—scarcely any man— 
has ever drawn such male portraits as Tito or Savannah, It 
is precisely the same genius that surprised earlier critics in 
“Adam Bede.” And as she sketches the stages of moral 
disease in women with equal ability, it is evident that the 
reason she succeeds so wonderfully in masculine character is, 
that she chooses for her subjects men in their morbid hours. 
The reading of the author of “ Adam Bede ” is, doubtless, wider 
than that of most women ; her experience of life is at least as 
great; yet a child can see that her works are not mere copies 
of nature, but works of consummate imagination. Hours of 
moral disquietude appear to be her favourite subject; in select- 
ing them she can summon to her aid all the experience and 
insight of a gifted woman. A writer of similar imaginative 
genius, though far less generally popular, is the author of 
“Paul Ferroll.” Her sequel to “ Paul Ferroll,” however fan- 
tastic and curious, displays an insight into human character 
seldom rivalled, very seldom, indeed, surpassed. While such 
conceptions exist in English literature, it cannot be said that 
the study of masculine character is beyond the scope of femi- 
nine genius. 

Yet such study is clearly beyond the reach of most women. 
Nor is it to be desired that they should have that knowledge 
of the dark side of life which would enable them to pursue it. 
Such power brings with it pain. It implies a woman’s natural 














disquietude, intensified and magnified by intellectual genius of 
the highest order. ‘These Promethean fires are not kindled 
except with cost and sacrifice. How is a woman to paint 
masculine character without it? Perhaps the wisest thing for 
a feminine author is not to set her heart too heavily upon 
painting it at all. The less a woman thinks about a man’s 
character the more likely she is to describe it naturally and 
well. In real life—except where crime is an ingredient in the 
tale—it consists of broad passions, and tendencies which it 
would be a mistake to attempt to elaborate. Doubtless the 
highest form of character is more than this. But there is 
so much of complexity and difficulty connected with it, that 
men themselves, when they try to paint saints or heroes, begin 
to idealize, even in despite of themselves. It may possibly be 
that the most admirable feminine novel would be a novel of the 
Miss Yonge pattern, only without any of Miss Yonge’s heroes; 
a volume devoted entirely to the doings of the fairer sex, with 
no invalid cavaliers, no pious young noblemen, and, indeed, no 
male creatures of any description, whether haughty, or 
muscular, or consumptive. 


ALDERMAN LUSK FOR FINSBURY. 


Str Morton Pero offers himself at the next vacancy to the 
electors of Bristol, who, by a requisition containing upwards of 
3,200 signatures, have invited him to represent them. Alderman 
Lusk, seeing that a vacancy will thus arise in Finsbury, offers him- 
self to the electors of that borough whenever an opportunity may 
present itself. Finsbury is thus provided with at least one candi- 
date in the event of a general election ; and as its spokesman must 
be a Radical of advanced opinions, we do not know that it could 
have an honester or a better representative than the worthy alder- 
man. He is aman of the people; has worked his way to influence 
and affluence by his own unaided talents, and he holds the political 
opinions which are dear to that borough. Liberal though we are, 
they are not our opinions ; but as Finsbury likes them, it is well 
that it should send to Parliament a man who will add to the honesty 
of the House of Commons. 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 

THe House of Commons has maintained its resolution that 
ticket-of-leave men shall report themselves monthly to the police, 
in opposition to an amendment of the Lords requiring them only 
to report themselves when called upon by the inspector of 
police todoso. On the consideration of the Commons’ reasons 
for disagreeing with this amendment of the Lords, Earl Shaftes- 
bury moved that the House should disagree with those reasons. 
His motive was humane, but, as we firmly believe, the view he 
took of the matter was unsound. He contended that to require 
these persons to report themselves monthly would be to deprive 
them of the means of obtaining honest employment, and would 
thus interfere with their reformation. We are convinced it will 
have the opposite effect. So the Lords thought, for his lord- 
ship’s motion was negatived by 62 to 25, and the Commons 
amendments were agreed to. 


THE HOUSELESS POOR OF LONDON. 


To obviate the scandals arising from the refusal of relief to the 
casual poor, Government have brought in a bill by which the cost 
of this class of relief will be distributed over the whole of the 
metropolis. After the 29th of September next, the guardians of 
each union will make out an account of the money expended by 
them “in the relief of destitute wayfarers, wandererers, or found- 
lings, during the hours from eight o’clock at night until eight 
o'clock in the morning,” and when these accounts have been duly 
audited, the guardians will be reimbursed to the extent of their 
claims by the Metropolitan Board of Works, which will be entitled 
to raise funds for this purpose by assessment upon the metropolis 
at large. It is to be hoped that this bill, should it become law, 
will have the effect of securing to the casual poor prompt and 
sufficient relief. 


BREECH AND MUZZLE LOADERS. 


Ovr of evil comes good. The Prussians, in their cowardly 
aggression upon Denmark, have taught us that ten men armed. 
with breech-loading rifles are a match for thirty armed with muzzle- 
loaders. What is still better is the fact that this knowledge has 
not been lost upon the War Department. Our infantry are, 45 
speedily as can be, to be provided with breech-loaders. A mo- 
ment’s doubt was thrown on the superiority of this arm by a state- 
ment in the Times to the effect that at Wimbledon the Enfield 
muzzle-loader appeared to have the advantage over the former 
weapon. But Captain Horatio Ross clears up this doubt. He paid 
great attention to the firing with a view to test the respective 
merits of the two kinds of rifles, and found that every person who 
used an Enfield rifle was accompanied by a friend who held his 
ramrod, and was ready to hand him a cartridge, with the pape? 
torn off, and a copper cap. ‘Two men to one rifle is more than wat 
allowance. And the fact that only an apparent advantage was 
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thus gained by the Enfield sets the question of respective merit at 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


WEDNESDAY witnessed the laying of the first stone of the 
Thames Embankment—an event which brings us one step nearer 
io the purification of our ill-used river, and the creation of a 
thoroughfare worthy of it and of the metropolis. Since the com- 
mencement of the present summer, one-third of the sewage of the 
north side of London has been cut off from the river, and with the 
progress of the embankment the low-level sewer will be constructed, 
;0 that in about three years the Thames will be the silver Thames 
once more, with a mile and a half of embankment, which will 
form one of the finest promenades in Europe. This general state- 
ment includes several comparatively minor but still important 
improvements. Passengers by the river boats, instead of embarking 
from crazy old barges, will reach them by handsome avenues 
and convenient landing-places ; a public recreation ground will be 
opened close to Hungerford-bridge ; and even the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch will find a solace for the inroad upon his privacy by a 
considerable addition to his garden, gained from what is nowa 
mud bank. Fervet opus. 
worth its salt, after all. 


RAILWAY BREAKS. 


SEVERAL railway accidents have lately occurred which would not 
have occurred had it been possible to stop the train sooner than 
can be done with our present breaks. There is no part of the rail- 
way system more important than this, and none in which less 
advance has been made. If an engine gets off the line, or if there 
is danger of a collision, the safety of the passengers depends on the 
celerity with which the train can be stopped. The Egham acci- 
dent might have been avoided, had the guards of the second train 
had under their control a better system of breaks. Government 
should look to this, if boards of directors will not. The latter 
avowedly look to their dividends ; they are the law by which their 
councils are directed ; and the genius of inventors is curbed by 
the certainty that boards will turn a deaf ear to innovations which 
will put them to expense. Government interferes when accidents 
have occurred. But should it not extend its authority? While 
we are glad to know that inspectors will investigate the circum- 
stances of an accident, we should be better pleased if they would 
levote part of their skill to the study of means by which they may 
be prevented. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus year’s meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne has been one of the 
ost successful the Society has held. Both in the number of cattle, 
inplements, and machines exhibited, and in the increase of visitors, 
t shows a marvellous advance upon the numbers of 1846, and 
beats last year’s meeting at Worcester hollow. Even the num- 
ber of pickpockets is in excess of prior years—for where 
the body is there will the birds of prey be gathered together. 
On Monday there were 720 visitors at the show-yard, and the 
amount of money received was £360. On Tuesday the number 
of visitors was 10,224, and the amount taken was £1,278. At the 
Worcester show last year the number present on the Monday was 
‘11, and the money taken was £404. On Tuesday the number 
present was 7,685, and the money taken £960. The total number 
of visitors at Worcester on the two first days of the show was 
5,496, and the total sum taken was £1,364; the total number 
of visitors on the two first days at Newcastle has been 10,944, 
and the total sum taken £1,638. There have been thus 2,448 
nore visitors at the show this year than there were last, and there 
as been £274 more taken this year than there was last. The sum 
taken on Wednesday was only £6 short of the sum taken at Leeds 
in 1861, which was the best attended show the Society ever held. 
The earlier period of the season and the fineness of the weather 
no doubt, in part, account for this success of Newcastle over 
Worcester ; but there must be causes for all things, and while we 
secure results, we need not investigate their source more closely than 
will help us to reach their moral, which in this case appears to be : 

-“Yon’t hold your agricultural shows late in the season.” 


THE MURDER IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


Tie dread that the police would be again baffled in the attempt 
to discover the perpetrator of an atrocious murder has fortunately 
been dispelled, and there is now little doubt that Mr. Briggs’s 
assassin will shortly be in the hands of justice. It is the custom 
to blame the police when they are at fault in cases of this kind ; 
but if there is no clue to a criminal they cannot make one ; and if 
the continental police are more efficient in cases of this kind, it is 
because they exercise an habitual surveillance over the whole com- 
munity, which we should certainly not tolerate in England. This 
case of Mr. Briggs shows that when our police obtain a clue to the 
perpetrator of any crime, they are not slow in following it up, and 
it is to their credit that, in a few hours, they have perfected a very 
convincing chain of evidence, and have commenced their pursuit of 
the man to whose guilt it points. 

It is certainly curious that the facts which have brought them 
upon his track should have remained so long in the breast of the 
witness Matthews, who has at last revealed them, without his taking 
any step to bring them to the knowledge of the police. The 


The Metropolitan Board of Works is | , ae ; 
—_ ~ | This enabled Mr. Death at once to recognise it as the likeness of 





murder was committed on the night of Saturday, the 9th instant. 
On Monday it was known that the murderer’s hat was in the 
possession of the police, and the name of the maker was published ; 
on Tuesday it was known that Mr. Briggs’s watch-chain was 
exchanged at the shop of Mr. Death, jeweller, for another chain 
and a ring ; yet Matthews had bought the hat for Francis Muller, 
a German of his acquaintance, some months before, and on the 
afternoon of the day on which the chain was exchanged Muller 
called at Matthews’s house, showed his wife a watch-chain and a 
ring, which he said he had that day purchased, and gave his little girl 
the jeweller’s box, with Mr. Death’s name engraved on it, to play 
with. The box has been identified by Mr. Death as one of those 
which he used for the purpose of placing such chains in as the one 
he gave to Miiller ; and the hat found in the railway carriage has 
been identified by Matthews, after having been —* described 
by him to the police, as the one he bought for Miller. Yet it was 
not till Monday, the ninth day after the murder, that Matthews 
came forward with his information. 

These facts, however, now that we possess them, are strongly 
suspicious. They were rapidly followed up by others. Muller, it 
appears, was courting Matthews’ sister or daughter—the reports 
differ as to which—and some time ago gave her his photograph. 


the man who had changed Mr. Briggs’ chain at his shop. Then 
came another revelation. Miiller had sold a pawn-ticket to a 


_ German who had lodged in the same house with him at Bow, and 


then it was discovered that he had pawned the chain which he had 
procured from Mr. Death. Again, upon searching the room which 
he had occupied at Bow, a silk sleeve lining was found hidden up 
the chimney, covered with large spots of human blood. 

Amongst the providential circumstances of the case is the fact 
that Miiller, who had left England for New York before these dis- 
coveries were made, took his passage in a sailing vessel. Inspector 


_ Tanner, Mr. Death, and Matthews left Liverpool on. Wednesday, 


in the steam-ship City of Manchester, in pursuit of him, and, if they 
do not overhaul the vessel in which he sails on the way, will be 
ready to meet him when he lands. 





EAST-END GERMANS. 


Mr. Bopkin remarked lately at the Middlesex Sessions that the 
lower order of Germans in London have latterly been taking the 
place of the lowest order of Irish in acts of violence. The remark 
is just. The murderer of Mr. Briggs turns out to be a German tailor 
lately resident at Bow, and the East-end German sugar-bakers have 


| long been notorious for winding up their quarrels by the use of the 


knife. At the Thames Police-court, on Tuesday, a German sugar- 
baker was charged with throwing a woman out of the second floor 
window of a house in Lambeth-street, Whitechapel. She pitched. 
on her head, and has sinee died in the London Hospital. <A few 
days before this occurrence another German was committed for 
trial for cutting and wounding this very woman. 


PREVENTION OF INFANTICIDE. 


Tue Society for the Preservation of Infant Life has been con- 
sidering during the week by what means infanticide may be 
prevented. They carried unanimously a resolution, that amongst the 
first measures to be adopted is the repeal of the present law of 
affiliation, but resolved nothing as to the sort of law they would 
substitute for it. Another resolution was carried for forming an 
institute in which pregnant women shall be received “ without 
question asked or name demanded,” and in which they shall be re- 
tained sufficiently long to suckle their children.” This proposition 
startled the cooler heads present at the meeting, and out of 53 who 
voted, 21 were against the resolution. The intention was magnifi- 


cent; but even if it were wise, the proposal is hopeless. Its 


wisdom, however, is open to grave doubts. Even Continental 


_ charity has not gone so far as this, and though we admire the 





benevolence which has removed the motive to infanticide, we can- 
not help seeing that it offers an encouragement to immorality. The 
question is full of difficulties, which have heen aggravated by 
the indisposition of juries to convict women who have killed their 
new-born children of murder. It seems to resolve itself into a choice 
of evils ; but infanticide is no doubt on the increase, and we can 
hardly be far wrong if we attribute the fact to an increase of immo- 
rality. This, again, may be partly accounted for by the prosperity, 
which in other respects is a source of congratulation. But have not 
our public amusements something to do with it? Take the 
casinos, for example. How many hours will the virtue of man or 
woman survive an initiation into the mysteries of these public and 
sanctioned haunts of depravity ? 





THE IRISH ASSIZES. 


Ir is gratifying to observe the unanimous testimony of the judges 
during the present assizes, that crime was never so low in Ireland 
as it is now. 








EXTRAORDINARY MArRIAGE.—It will surprise many of our readers to 
learn that Lady Florence Cecilia Paget, only daughter of the Marquis 
of Anglesey by his second marriage with Henrietta, fourth daughter 
of the late Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, was married, on Saturday 
last, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, to the Marquis of 
Hastings. The marriage was a hurried and unexpected one—more 
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particularly, it would appear, to the connections of her ladyship, none 
of whom were witnesses to the ceremony. The marriage took place 
by licence, the Rey. John Knipe, M.A., curate of Wellesborne, War- 
wickshire, officiating. The bride was given away, in the absence of 
her noble father, by Captain Frederick Granville, a mutual friend. 
Lady Edith Abney Hastings and Lady Bertha Clifton, sisters of the 
noble bridegroom, were present, together with Viscount Marsham, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Granville, Miss Congreve, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. F. J. 
Blake, &c. Mr. Blake was the marquis’s best friend on the occasion. 
The attesting witnesses to the marriage register were Lady Edith Maud 
Abney Hastings, Mr. Frederick Granville, and Viscount Marsham. 
After the ceremony the noble marquis and bride left town by special 
train for his ancestral seat, Donnington Park, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire.—Morning Post, Monday. [The Post of Tuesday, again 
referring to this subject, says:—‘“In the account of the marriage of 
the Marquis of Hastings in our impression of yesterday we stated that 
the marriage was sudden, and unexpected by the bride’s connections, 
none of whom were present. We have authority for saying that it 
was also unexpected by Lady Edith Abney Hastings, who, although 
present, only heard of the intended ceremony for the first time a few 
minutes before it took place. | 


THe Rerortep Sea Fienr in tHE CHANNeEL.—Our Southampton 
correspondent says :—“ The origin of the reported sea fight off Jersey 
has now been ascertained. A party of friends was made up last 
Wednesday, at St. Heliers, Jersey, for a land excursion round the 
island. One of the number, however, ultimately declined to go. 
When the excursionists reached Gorey, they jocosely sent him a 
telegram stating that he had lost a great treat by remaining behind, 
as they had witnessed a magnificent fight between the Kearsarge and 
Florida. They added that the Kearsarge was beaten and had sought 
shelter in Gorey, and that the Florida was off the Minquies, waiting 
to renew the contest. This telegram was shown to two or three 
persons, and the engineer of the steamer Wonder heard one of them 
speak about it just as the vessel was leaving for Southampton on 
Wednesday evening. When he mentioned the circumstance on board 
the Wonder, some of the more imaginative passengers at once fancied 
they had heard distant firing during the day.” —Ezpress. 


Crino.ines.—* A calculation has been made,” says the Salut Public, 
of Lyons, ‘on the subject of crinolines, which is worthy of attention. 
Those dresses, in fact, require three 1aetres more material than the 
ordinary ones. As no less than 20 millions of ladies’ dresses are 
made every year in France, the additional quantity used is 60 millions 
of metres, which, taken at the average price of 2f. a metre, makes a 
sum of 120 millions of francs. In addition must be mentioned two 
extra petticoats required for those ample dresses, and the material for 
which costs 120 millions more. The steel cages must be also taken 
into account, and as they cannot be estimated at less than 15f. each, 
a further sum of 150 millions must be added. These three sums 
together make a tribute of 390 millions, or about one-fifth of the State 
budget, paid to a ridiculous and inconvenient fashion.” 


THE Primare at Wimsiepon.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached, on Sunday last, at Wimbledon, in a round tent, to a con- 
gregation of about 3,000 Volunteers, soldiers, policemen, and other 
visitors to the grounds. His text was the words addressed by King 
Joram’s messenger to Jehu, “Is it peace?” (2 Kings ix. 18) ; starting 
from which he traced the history of the Volunteer movement, and 
showed that though “ peace” should ever be the Christian’s motto, 
there was a point where non-resistance ceased to be a duty. A col- 
lection was made after the sermon for the poor of Wimbledon. 


Tue Ex-Queen or Napies.—A letter from Rome says :—‘‘ The 
environs of Albano are enchanting, and they are not rendered the less 
so by the occasional unexpected appearance of the young Queen of 
Naples at some picturesque turn in an Ilex avenue, seated gracefully 
on her beantiful grey thoroughbred, and wearing an admirably fitting 
grey habit, a remarkably spicy pork-pie hat, and her glossy hair in a 
Spanish net descending to an audacious length down her slim back. 
The king drives about alone a good deal in a low one-horse carriage, 


but his uncle, the Count of Trapani, has his lofty phaton generally 
full of ladies.” 


A BattiMore paper says—“ Our harbour has been on fire for the 
last twenty-four hours, literally on fire. The surface of the water for 
thousands of square yards has been a perfect flame, caused by the 
destruction of the Italian ship Juliana, which took fire whilst lying at 
the wharf and loading with petroleum. She had on board 1,800 
barrels, and had to be towed over to the opposite side of the basin to 
save the surrounding property. As the barrels would burst, the oil 
spread over the water in a flame.” 


Divorce Covrt.—The number of petitions for dissolution of marriage 
last year exceeded the number in any previous year since the court 
has been established. There were 255 such petitions filed in the year 
1863, besides 7 for declaring the marriage null from the first. 43 
persons petitioned for judicial separation, and 12 applied for protection 
of property. 237 judgments were given in the year; 1,059 have been 
given in the last six years. But which way the judgment went is not 
told; strange as it must seem, the Registrar makes his return to the 
Secretary of State year after year of the business done in this court, 
giving some details of little interest or importance, but never states 
how many marriages are dissolved in the year. 


INCOME-TAX OF IRELAND.—A return just issued shows that the 
Income-tax of Ireland for the financial year 1862-63 was charged 
upon annual values amounting to £23,460,571, the highest income 
ever assessed in Ireland. The estimate for the financial year 1863-64 
is £23,000,000, The charge upon this chargeable income of 
£23,000,000 is estimated at £391,000 under schedule A, £30,000 
under schedule B, £32,000 under schedule C, £125,000 under sche- 
dule D, and £23,000 under schedule E, making £611,000 in all. The 
largest amount of Income-tax ever received in Ireland was 
£1,223,212; in 1856, when it was 16d. in the pound. A penny of 
Income-tax approaches, but does not reach, £90,000 in Ireland. 





| with a general cargo. 





Remepy For Hypropuosta.—We see in the Independance Belge 
that the Russian physician, Kuner, recommends Spirea al Maria as a 
cure for hydrophobia, which he has used with the best result for ten 
years. Alex. M. Meldzsnetwich, another Russian physician, says he 
has cured six persons of hydrophobia by the use of the same remedy, 


A Monvument, the gift of the Marquis of Salamanca, is to be 
erected to Rossini in the town of Persaro, in Italy. All the musical 
societies of Italy have been invited, in the name of the donor, to send 
a representative to the inaugural festival, whose travelling expenses 
will be defrayed by him. 

A Frencu paper states, in proof of the injurious effect of tobacco, 
that a smuggler who lately concealed some tobacco-leaves under his 
clothes was made seriously ill by the absorption which took place 
through the skin. 

THE YELVERTON Case.—We believe that judgment will be given 
in this case on Wednesday next. 

THE Alexandra, about which so much discussion took place in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, left the Mersey on Sunday for Nassau, 
She is now called the J/ary, and is to trade 
between the Mersey and Nassau, doubtless in the interest of blockade. 
running. 

“Hortey v. Hopiey.’—We are informed that Mrs. Hopley, as 
soon as the verdict in the Divorce Court was communicated to her, 
of her own free will left England in order to avoid returning to her 
husband.— Times. 

THE annual meeting of the Archmological Institute will be held at 
Warwick from July 26 to August 2. Lord Leigh will preside. The 
Presidents of Sections will be: History, the Dean of Chichester ; 
Antiquities, Dr. Edwin Guest, Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; Architecture, A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq. <A collection of 
folio and quarto Shakespeares will be formed, and Mr. Bloxam will 
discourse on Shakespeare’s monument in Stratford Church. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “* ASHANTEE WAR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 
Sin,—Would you like to know the true origin of the preposterous 
piece of folly which has been dignified with the name of “ The 
Ashantee War?” I can give it you. But, before doing so, let me say, 


that while there certainly has been a war, it has not been with the 


Ashantees that our officers and troops have waged it; they have had 
to battle with a deadlier enemy than could meet them in human form 
on the West Coast of Africa, or on any of the plains of Europe—the 
pestiferous atmosphere, pregnant with fever, and breathing death or 
decrepitude upon all who inhale it. And for what have a comparative 
host of lives been sacrificed, and young and brave Englishmen been 


| reduced, for a time at least, to the feebleness of old age ? 





Sir, the Ashantee “ war” originated in the flight of the Ashantee 
Prince Adjman from his own country into the Fanti territories. 
This “illustrious” prince had discovered rock gold, and upon the 
intelligence reaching the king’s ears he was ordered to forthwith 
make his appearance at the capital. This summons was as good 
as telling him to prepare to be beheaded, for he had not, as by the 
law of Ashantee he was bound to do, made known his good fortune 
to the king. He desired to keep his treasure-trove to himself, and by 
doing so was guilty of what we should call high treason. Wise 
in his generation he fled to Accra, in the land of the Fanti, and his 
first act was to slaughter all the Ashantees he found there—to pre- 
vent the news of his flight being carried to his sovereign. The next 
act of the “ illustrious’ prince was to claim the protection of the 
British authorities at Cape Coast, and, as the Fanti country is under 
our protection, it was immediately accorded him. No questions were 
asked, nor the cause of his flight investigated; but though 
Prince Adjman had broken his allegiance and murdered his king’s 
subjects, the British mgis was* thrown over him. Yet surely 
we had no more a right to protect this thief and murderer than 
President Lincoln would have to protect the murderer of Mr. Briggs. 
Indeed, the Ashantee conscience seems to have been much clearer 
upon this point than the British authorites on the Coast. “ If,” said 
an Ashantee to a friend of mine, an officer serving there, “if a 
Frenchman were to run off with the English crown jewels, would the 
Emperor give him up, or would the two nations fight about it? re 
may remark that by the laws of the country all rock-gold found 
belongs to the King, the fine gold the finder keeps for himself; so 
that Adjman was clearly violating the laws of his country. 

Well, Sir, the King of Ashantee marched upon the Fantis, and when 
he found he could not obtain the person of his truant subject, he com- 
mitted a raid upon the inhabitants. No one can deny that he had just 
cause for this wild act of revenge, which for less cause has been 
committed by civilized nations in our own day. But the Fanti were 
under our protection, and as soon as these raids became known the 
companies at Cape Coast Castle were ordered up the country. Up 
they went, but though they were seen by Ashantees, they never came 
in sight of the enemy against whom they had been despatched. The 
truth is, that while there is bad blood enough between Ashantees and 
Fanti, both are friendly towards the English. The former allowed 
our troops to pass them unmolested, and subsequently proved that 
they had seen them by actually describing the personal appearance of 
our officers in command. Had they been hostile to us, what was there 
to hinder them from slaughtering our men at their pleasure? The 
king can bring into the field 60,000 men, half of whom are 
armed with “ Birmingham guns.” Some time since a road was cut 
through the forest, but this, from neglect, has become a mere sheep- 
walk. Thus, the march of our soldiers is attended with extreme peril, 
while the natives, being naked, glide through the bush with rapidity ; 
end some of our officers have declared their belief that fifty of them 
could destroy an entire regiment. 
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Pray, Sir, look at the list (which I enclose) of officers dead and 
invalided, as one of the results of this precious campaign—the most 
stupid, cruel, wanton, unjust and fruitless, that ever was undertaken 
even by a Colonial Governor—and say whether the game has been 


worth the candle. 
Your obedient servant, C. H. 


List of Ojicers who Died and were Invalided since the commencement 
of the Ashantee difficulty on the Gold Coast, Western Africa, from 
May, 1863, to June 10, 1864. 














No.| Rank. Name. tegiment. Remarks. 
1 | Lieut.-Col.| L. B. Lamb ............; 4th W. I. R. Invalided. 
2; Major rE WEN est abgeassicas - 99 
3 | Captain | C. T. Holt.............. G. C. Artillery Dead. 
4 | - W. R. Mulliner......... 3rd W. I. R. 9 
5 | x Thos. Herrick ......... ith W. IR. a 
6 | me Thos. H. V. Hay ...... i. - 

7 | 9” Se St ee m am 
8 | o P. W. Kingsmill ..... o» os 
9 | % S. M. M’Donough ... 3rd W. I. R. Invalided. 

10 | 99 ©. J. Barmard ......... 4th W. I. R. ‘in 

11 | is | A. W. Mackay ......... - on 

12 | i“ | T.G. Danger ........ G. C. Artillery Dead. 

13 | - | J. B. Jackson 3rd W. I. R. Invalided. 

14 Lieut. J. Thompson............ G. C. Artillery Dead. 

15 | = ts 8" eee 2nd W. I. R. 9 

16 a ig: Me SID nn cidne sees G. C. Artillery is 

17 | * Ws SOE Si sivvicscsssceacs) Gel Wi ls BR. RS 

18 | in Dis BOGEY | cicnisn cece 4th W. 1. R. a 

19 | - a | ee = Invalided 

20 | - F. D. Crozier ......... am 99 

21 | 9 met IN Sikes é ns'¥00 eeeW ” ” 

22 | - SE eee 2nd W. I. R. 99 

23 | “ — Steward ............ - »» 

24 | - G. F. Coward ........ ith W. 1. R. 99 

25 . | A. M. Brock ............ 1" - 

26 - A. Wilkinson......... ord W. I. R. - 

27 | - C. B. Morales ......... 4th W.I1. R. Dead. 

28 | 99 C. O. Bulger.......... ‘ Invalided. 

29 * H. Brien resevevecac] Gio We sNeeOne Dead. 

30 | H. L. Baldwin ......... 2nd W. I. BR. %9 

31 | T. Surg. | — Schroeder..... Staff Invalided. 

32} A. Surg. | — Crow................. Pa Dead. 

33 a — Rutherford ........ Fe 93 

34 | os — Hooper............. s 94 

35 | » — Crege ......... - 99 

36 - — Oughton ........ 6 Invalided. 

37 | a — Lewis ............... FS Dead. 

38 | - — Sanderson ‘. Invalided. 

39 | — — Goldie ...............| Clerk of Works Dead. 

40 Lieut. — Sharp sessseeeee) G. C. Artillery - 

Al | Pa H. C. Mansugh 4th W. I. R. Invalided. 

42 | “i — Roberts ............ Ist W. I. R. ~» 
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THE SYNODICAL JUDGMENT ARRAIGNED. 


Has Convocation a constitutional and legal right to pronounce 
censure on a book without having first received a royal licence 





authorizing it to take that book into consideration? Such was the | 


question brought under the notice of Parliament in the House of 
Lords by Lord Houghton in the late debate on the synodical judg- 
ment on “ Essays and Reviews.” It was a point of law on which 
the peace of the Church required definite information, the issue on 
which Convocation had been publicly and privately arraigned as 
guilty both of folly and violation of law, and the question which, 
under the circumstances, imperatively demanded a categorical 
answer from the law officers of the Crown. And yet that answer 
has been refused, and the debate has left the question precisely in 
the state of doubt and darkness in which it found it. But not 
only has there been a refusal, but the manner of the refusal was no 
less extraordinary than it was offensive. Though the Lord Chan- 
cellor had declined to enunciate explicitly the state of the law, 
he proceeded, nevertheless, to assume implicitly the guilt 
of all the most and right reverend and very reverend gentlemen 
concerned, and to draw a ludicrous but pitiful picture 
of the painful position in which his episeopal friends would be 
placed were he to enforce the statute of premuwnire against them. 
With excessive ill taste and want of dignity becoming the occasion 
and his own position, he stood forth as “ the good-natured man” 
turning his back and shutting his eyes lest he should witness in- 
fraction of the law, and with pain be obliged to look on as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spread his net, and at one sweep 
transferred into his pockets £30,000 of the revenues of the see of 
Canterbury, and a proportionate pile of ecclesiastical treasure from 
the other prelates and dignitaries of the Church. How heartily 
should not all the guilty members of Convocation thank their stars, 
and Lord Westbury’s benevolent heart, for the approaching enjoy- 
ment of theirnext year’s incomes? In mercy he has “ shrunk from 
asking counsel in the matter.” Through “sincere affection and 
personal regard for several members of the Episcopate,” he has not 
ventured to peep into the storehouses of the law as he might have 











done, or to lift the lid of the Pandora-box under the woolsack, and 
let loose an infinity of miseries about the heads of his right 
reverend friends. And thus the bishops have escaped through his 
gentle leniency, while the Church is left in that convenient degree 
of darkness which paralyses its motions, and keeps it in salutary 
terror of the powers that be. We may well ask whether this mode 
of dealing with Church matters is not calculated to make poor 
people think that, on the Lord Chancellor’s own showing, there is 
one law for the rich—particularly for bishops—and another for the 
oor. 

. But though people unlearned in law may defer to the opinion 
of a Lord Chancellor, no Lord Chancellor is infallible. By Lord 
Westbury’s own confession, he has “ refrained from approaching the 
subject ;” his opinion on the question has not, therefore, been yet 
matured, and he may be in error. Before Convocation proceeded 
to pronounce judgment on “ Essays and Reviews,” care was taken 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to secure the opinion of two no 
less distinguished lawyers than Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Rolt as 
to the legality of such a step. And, as these learned gentlemen 
were certain to spare no pains to arrive at a correct conclusion, it 
may possibly be that their opinion is right and Lord Westbury’s 
wrong. And such, on an impartial examination of the facts, will 
be found to be really the case. 

It is true, as the Lord Chancellor stated, “that the Sovereign is 
the supreme head of the Church, and the fountain of all jurisdic- 
tion in matters ecclesiastical and spiritual.” No one disputes this 
fact ; and therefore it was irrelevant to quote it, as the Bishop of 
Oxford pointed out, as in any degree implying that the clergy 
question this Sovereign right. It is true, also, that “‘no sentence 
or ordinance which Convocation pronounces can have any validity 
until it receives the sanction of the Crown,” and that “if any 
attempt were made to give force to such sentence without such 
sanction, the parties so offending would incur the penalties of a 
premunire.” This is, no doubt, a plain statement of law, as set 
forth in the Acts of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. But what does it 
prove? No more than that Convocation cannot exercise “ juris- 
diction,” that is to say, jurisdiction against persons and property. 
This only can be the meaning; for it is absurd to suppose 
that the mere expression of a joint opinion as to the doctrinal 
qualities of a book, where there is no intention to proceed 
against the writer, is an act of jurisdiction. But this is all 
rendered clearer still by what follows. Convocation incurs the 
penalties of a premunire if it attempts “to enforce any ordinance or 
sentence before it has received the sanction of the Crown.” The 
penalties are not to be inflicted on account of the sentence or 
ordinance, but on account of attempting to enforce it. The 
intention of the law is manifest, namely, the protection of the 
public. Wherever, then, the public remain intact in person or 
property, there Convocation can have transgressed no law. No 
une, surely, can say that the Synodical Judgment has touched a 
single hair of the head of any individual ; the book itself has not 
even been burned by the common hangman. The circumstances 
which led to the Act of Submission of the Clergy to the Crown in 
the reign of Henry VIII., from which the present law dates, point 
in the same direction. This Submission was enforced by the 
King on the petition of Parliament, which complained that the 
laity had been grievously hurt by penalties inflicted on them by 
the jurisdiction exercised by Convocation. Such as the evil was, 
must have been the remedy, and no more. It could not possibly 
have interfered with such other rights of Convocation as could not 
possibly affect the public. 

It will further be found that the precedents which are usually 
quoted confirm this view of the question, and combine to establish 
the right of Convocation to be at least what Lord Westbury 
stigmatized as a “debating club.” A doubt was felt by Con- 
vocation in 1700, as the Bishop of Exeter correctly stated last 
summer, as to the power of the Lower House to deal with Toland’s 
book without a Royal licence. This, however, only proves that « 
doubt hung over the question then as there does at the present 
day. Besides, it is not by any means clear that it was intended 
merely to go against the book. There is every reason to suppose 
that punishment of the author was also contemplated. It is clear 
that in 1711, in the case of Whiston, who denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity, more than mere censure of his book was contemplated ; 
for, after condemnation was pronounced, it was sent to the Queen 
for enforcement by her authority. In Dr. Clarke’s case, punish- 
ment in flesh or purse of some kind must have been in 
view; as is clear from the fact that he made submission 
and retracted his objectionable opinions. Bishop Hoadley’s sermon, 
referred to by Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Rolt, in their joint 
opinion, is a case decidedly in point as to this right of censure, 
and for the reason assigned by them, that “ it was not, at the time, 
alleged that Convocation was disabled by statute from doing so.” 
And the reason it was not so alleged is no less manifest. It had been 
decided but eleven years before, in Whiston’s case, by the twelve 
judges and the Attorney and Solicitor-General, that a Convocation 
called by Royal writ or licence had a right to censure tenets and 
opinions. What was doubtful in Toland’s time was decided 
in Whiston’s, and recognised as a right in Hoadley’s. 

There can, then, notwithstanding all the irrelevant matter which 
has been imported into the discussion, be no reason for imagining 
that Convocation, by its “ Synodical Judgment,” has placed itself 
in an attitude of hostility to the law. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury could, indeed, with the most perfect confidence, say to Lord 
Westbury: “ All the dreadful penalties which the noble and 
learned lord spoke of as being in store for us may be passed over. 
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Not only are all these precedents in his favour, but it can be most 
clearly shown that Convocation, from time to time, proceeded to 
business in many matters which were never mentioned in Royal 
licences, and did business when there was no other licence than the 
writ which called them together. Nor was it true, as Lord West- 
bury said, that the sentence was “a series of well-lubricated 
terms—a sentence so oily and saponaceous that no one could grasp 
it.” He never made a greater mistake than in supposing that “no 
one author was condemned ;” for, as the Bishop of Oxford showed, 
there was appended to the general sentence, according to the pre- 
cedent in Whiston’s case, a list of the passages on account of which 
censure was pronounced. The author of each essay could know, 
therefore, the extent to which he himself in particular was con- 
demned. 

The case, then, is not one so manifestly open to ridicule as his 
lordship has imagined, or so deserving of the sneers of those who 
are determined in any case to throw contempt on Convocation. In 
the opinion of the Times, the “ Synodical Judgment” is a rusty 
old blunderbuss, which has lain on the shelf for now 150 years. 
Some antiquarian gentlemen have presented themselves with this 
queer weapon at the spiritual Wimbledon in Westminster, and 
fired it off, with the silliest expectations, in the presence of the 
Times, who, armed with rifle and needle-gun in all the pride of 
modern intellectualism, cannot help laughing at their performances. 
Fancy the smile of self-satisfaction, the twinkle of the eye, and the 
chuckle with which the writer of the article in last Monday’s 
Times incubated this idea. But never was illustration more un- 
tortunate—at least, in the quality of recoiling on its author. No 
antiquarian could ever be so silly as to carry a blunderbuss to 
Wimbledon, though he might “ Brown Bess.” The blunderbuss, 
though, is the weapon, above all others, fitted for warfare at close 
quarters, to be turned against housebreakers and burglars, and all 
those gentlemen who attempt to climb into sheepfolds in improper 
ways. And if the Bishop of Oxford has snapped the contents of a 
weapon of this kind in the face of disturbers of the peace of the 
Church, he has done a good work, and made more execution than 
ever the best long-shooting of the 7'tmes will. 





A NEW DECLARATION. 


Tuk Oxford Declaration may hide its diminished head. A storm 
has been gathering over that head which, unfortunately for the 


Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany in the University of Oxtord. 
It was really an act of fatal indiscretion in Mr. Herbert M‘Leod, 
of the Royal College of Chemistry in Oxford-street (the Secretary, 
we presume), to send such a document to Oxford before he had 
secured for it a more general reception in the scientific world. We 
shall probably hear more of the production in the course of the 
current month ; sufiice it to say, for the present, that a formidable 
opposition has been got up, as may be seen from the columns of the 
Times of Thursday, in the form of a declaration on the Inspiration 
of Scripture, to be signed by the scientific world—“ students of the 
natural sciences.” Worse still, among those who have signed are 
to be found the names of such celebrities as Sir David Brewster, 
Mr. Glaisher, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Henry D. Rogers, and Alfred 
Smee. Our Oxford friends, notwithstanding this array, need not 
be alarmed. The declarationists have undershot the mark. They 
are too orthodox, and they have attempted the impossible. Pro- 
fessor Daubeny of Oxford will have nothing to say to the document. 
He “ does not feel justified in signing a declaration which appears 
to countenance that view of Scripture inspiration which, of the 
many entertained by divines of ditferent schools, is the one which 
he regards as the narrowest and the most beset with difficulties.” 
He means the reconciliation of science with Scripture. Verlum 
sat. We shall watch the development of this extraordinary 
movement. 


THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


Tue friends of cautious and progressive adaptation of the formu- 
laries of the Established Church to the spiritual necessities of the 
day have reason to be gratified at the result of the late debate in 
the House of Lords on the Burial Service. True to his mission, 
Lord Ebury was again at his post, moving for an address to her 
Majesty fora Royal Commission on the revision of this service. 
The most gratifying circumstance in the debate was the cordial 
and assuring manner in which his lordship was met both by 
Government and the Bench of Bishops—a reception which con- 
trasts strikingly with that which his first essays in the liturgical 
direction experienced. The Archbishop of Canterbury admitted 
the existence of a grievance, confessed that he was not satisfied 
with the present state of things, and would consent to a commis- 
sion, but only on the condition that the remedy should not be 
sought in any alteration of the service itself. The Bishop of 
London agreed with the Archbishop, that the time had conie when 
some change was required. The fact of the uncertainty of the 
law as to whether a bishop was or was not compellable to proceed 

inst a clergyman who refused to read the service, was a proof 

t something must soon be done. The 68th Canon, and the 
rubric at the commencement of the service, would both require 
revision ; and this would call for the action of both Parliament 
and Convocation. He thought with the Archbishop, that it would 
be wiser not to interfere with the service. In France, the difficulty 
had been removed, not by interference with the services, but by an 








alteration of the law by which the clergy were bound to use them. 
By the new French law, the priests could refuse religious service at 
burial, not only in the three cases mentioned in our rubric, but 
also for “ open and notorious profanity.” If this has been done in 
France, why can it not be done in England? The Bishop was for 
a change of this kind, but thought it would be better to leave the 
matter in the hands of Government, as was done with Sub- 
scription last year. With this opinion the House, including Lord 
Ebury himself, seemed generally to agree; and the debate was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion by Lord Granville, who said 
that, though he was not prepared to pledge Government, he could 
assure their Lordships that the "subject would have immediate 
attention, and then promised that he would put himself in com- 
munication both with the Archbishop and Lord Ebury, with a view 
to determine the best course to be taken. 

Thus, for the present, ends Lord Ebury’s agitation on the Burial 
Service. He has not accomplished all that he aimed at ; he will 
probably not succeed in effecting any change in the service itself ; 
he has, however, established a principle which will bear fruit in its 
time, and that not a remote one. He has broken through the icy 
surface within which the Church of England has been for 200 years 
frozen, and secured the Parliamentary recognition of questions of 
Church Reform. Time, the growth of opinion, and the pressure of 
hostile criticism, will do the rest, and gradually adapt the English 
Church, by its own self-action, to the age and country to which it 
belongs. When we find Government, the Bishops, and Lord 
Ebury, thus agreed mutually on a common course, we need have 
no fear as to the good results. 


THE SCHOOL CHAPLAINS BILL. 


Tuts bill, which had steered its course in safety through the 
House of Lords, was withdrawn on Wednesday in the Commons, 
and consigned to the customary grave of the innocents. It seemed 
almost to please nobody. A phantom fear has evidently taken 
possession, as Mr. Powell remarked, of one large portion of the 
community, that “ the Pope was at the bottom of it.” The Non- 


| conformists are in a state of trepidation lest their children should 
| be forced, by its provisions, to attend Church-of-England services 


| for good, “‘not by canting, which always did harm, but by living as 


, . | desert the profession. 
storm, has burst before its time, through the perversity of | 


in the grammar schools of the country. Another class objects that, 
by obliging every head-master to be a clergyman, it would deprive 
the country of the services of first-class lay-teachers, who would 
A few more, who remember, like Mr. Neate, 
the feelings of their schoolboy days, are decidedly of opinion that 
boys under its regulations would be sickened of religion by being 
“ excessively churched.” A last and much larger class think it a 
more wholesome and proper custom that children should accom- 
pany their parents to church. Where there are so many adverse 


| opinions, it is not surprising that the bill was immediately doomed. 


Weare of opinion, however, that its principle is a sound one, and 
that most of the objections are more imaginary than real. This is 
particularly the case with that of the Nonconformists ; for it has 
been already provided that their children should be exempted from 
religious instruction in grammar schools. There can be no doubt, 
however, that there is not time for a careful consideration of the 
details of the bill; and, therefore, as no harm can follow from a 
little delay, it may be well that it has been, for the present, 
withdrawn. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ir is stated, on what appears to be good authority, that the 
Commissioners lately appointed by her Majesty to take into con- 
sideration the auestion of clerical subscription to the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church of England, have concluded their 
labours, and adjourned, after having appointed a committee of five 
of their number to draw up a draught report. The names of the 
Commissioners so selected are—The Bishop of Oxford, Earl Stan- 
hope, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Napier. It is not 
stated what the particular charges are which will be suggested in 
this report ; but we understand that the Commissioners ‘are 
unanimous in recommending a new form of subscription and 
declaration which they hope will remove all the existing difficulties. 
It is satisfactory to be assured, by the names mentioned above, and 
by the fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury is its general 
president, that this Commission is one in whose suggestions the 
Church can have confidence. Its recommendations, as a matter of 
course, will be submitted to Parliament ; and we trust that also a 
Royal licence will be issued authorizing Convocation to take them 
into consideration. In this way the labours of this Commission, 
as well as of future ones which may be appointed for larger pur- 
poses, will be rendered most acceptable, as well as most valuable, 


to the Church. 





Tue Bisnor or Oxrorp 1n THE City.—A salutary example has 
been just set by the Bishop of Oxford, which it were well if more 
generally followed by his Episcopal brethren. At a social entertain- 
ment given on Friday, the 15th instant, by Messrs. Copestake, Moore, 
& Co. to the young people employed in their establishment in Cheap- 
side, the Bishop sat down as one of the guests, and, after dinner, 
delivered a simple and appropriate address, full of excellent advice. 
His lordship said he was not going to preach a sermon. He gave 
an interesting account of some leading features of the metropolis and 
its inhabitants, and pointed out its peculiar temptations, and the evil 
influences of bad example. He exhorted all present to influence others 
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real men.” The address was received with earnest attention and 
sincere thankfulness, and made an impression on all present, which 
will not easily be obliterated. 


Tue BisLE nv Russta.—The spread of the Bible in Russia is one of 
the most gratifying modern facts in connection with the Greek 
Church. The present Czar Alexander, shortly after his accession to 
the throne, ordered a revised translation of the Bible in the vernacular 
to be made, under the direction of the Holy Synod, for distribution 
throughout hisempire. A really nice copy of the New Testament can 
now be bought for twelve cents, got up in a style far superior to any 
turned out at the same price by the British or American Bible 
Societies. 'The Bible is now bought in large quantities by the Russian 
serfs ; and this fact, taken in connection with their emancipation by 
Alexander, gives reason to hope that the Russians will rapidly advance 
to a high state of intelligence and civilization. 


Tue Mosartc Copr on Oysters.—A curious case of assault was 
recently brought before Mr. Paget, at the Thames Police Court. A 
man named Robert Brown was eating oysters in Whitechapel, and 
while so engaged pressed one on Jacob Flemder, a Jew, who objected 
to eat it, as being contrary to his religion. The refusal was followed 
by a scuffle, in which Brown forced the oyster into Jacob’s mouth, 
and broke a glass vessel he was carrying. 
eating oysters was read by Mr. Paget from Deut. xiv. 9, 10—‘* These 
ye shall eat of all that are in the waters; all that have fins and scales 
shall ye eat, and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye may not eat ; 
it is unclean to you.’ Brown was fined 40s. for the assault, and 
mulcted in the price of the broken glass. 





AN IrtsH Priest in TrousnLE.—On Saturday last, at the Kerry 
Assizes, in Tralee, the Rev. John J. Daly, a Koman Catholic priest, 
was tried on a charge of obtaining money from several persons by falsely 
pretending that he was authorized by the Roman Catholic Primate 
(Dr. Dixon) to collect money for the erection of a church and school- 
house. He was also charged with forging Dr. Dixon’s signature. The 
prisoner pleaded guilty, but stated, in extenuation of his crime, that 
he had spent £1,300 of his own money during sixteen years in building 
three chapels in his parish, and therefore thought that he was justified 
in collecting some £300 or £400, to enable him to enter into some 
religious community. Mr. Justice Ball sentenced him, after some 
feeling and impressive remarks, to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


Scripture Dramarizep.—It is known that the dramatic represen- 
tation of Scriptural events is a mode of religious instruction frequently 
adopted in the Roman Catholic Church. An opportunity of witnessing 
a performance of this kind was afforded, on Monday last, to the inha- 
bitants of Glasgow, in St. John’s Hall, Warwick-street. The hall was 
densely crowded, and in the front seats were a large number of Roman 
Catholic clergymen, who were, for the occasion, patrons of the drama. 
The principal piece was “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” which was 
followed by a performance of a very different order of spirituality— 
the comedy of “ The Irish Emigrants.” The company were, no doubt, 
gratified. 

CONVICTION OF A CLERGYMAN For ImMoRALItY.—A painftl case 
came before the Chancery Court of York Cathedral on Thursday and 
Friday in last week, when the Rev. G. A. Cockburn, Vicar of Pickering, 
was charged with unbecoming familiarity and adultery with one Jenny 
Wardell. The prosecution prayed that the defendant be canonically 
punished, and condemned in costs. It seems that on account of the 
scandal current, the congregation of 500 formerly attending his church 
had dwindled down to 50 persons. Mr. Cockburn denied the charges ; 
but, after examination of witnesses, the Court decided that the charge 
had been proved. The defendant was then sentenced to five years’ 
suspension from clerical fanctions, and was further amerced in costs. 


CHURCHWARDENS A CORPORATION OR NO Corporation ?—A point of 
great importance was raised on Saturday in the Arches Court in the 
Church-rate case of Fry and Gater v. Treasure. One of the church- 
wardens, Mr. Fry, wished to withdraw from the suit, while Gater 
clung to his Treasure; and the question was, what should be done? 
On the one side it was argued that the churchwardens were a corpora- 
tion, and should act together; on the other, it was contended that the 
proceeding of the churchwarden who continued the suit was the right 
one. Dr. Lushington reserved judgment, sine die. 

Mr, SrurGeon’s Sermon.—Mr. Christopher Neville has written a 
letter to the Nonconformist, in which he says he bas read this sermon 
with great sorrow. He states that he has been doing all he can to 
mitigate personal bitterness, and to teach Dissenters that the Church 


| the building ; 


question is a political question, in which it is their duty as well as ; 


their right to take a part, but that this sermon “ has done more harm 
than he can do good during the rest of his life, so far as these two 
objects are concerned.” 

THE Revenves or ture See or Armacu.—Sir Hugh Cairns has 
lately introduced a bill into the House of Commons to lighten an 
unreasonable money-charge with which the present Archbishop of 
Armagh is burdened. On the death of the late Archbishop, his suc- 
cessor, the present Primate of Ireland, had to pay his representatives 
a building-charge on the palace and offices at Armagh of not less than 
£12,884—an unreasonable sum, considering that the income of the 
Primacy is now reduced to £8,000. The object of Sir Hugh Cairns’s 
bill is to spread this charge over several of the next successors to the 
Primacy. Had the present Archbishop not been a man of property, 
he could not possibly have accepted his present position. 


St. Crement’s New Cuvurcu, Istincron.—A noble example of 
liberality has been just set by Mr. G. Cubitt, M.P.,in the building and 
endowment, at his sole cost, of a new church for the district of St. 
Clement’s, Barnsbury, Islington. This act is the more munificent as 
Mr. Cubitt has no temporal interest in either the church or the parish, 
and has been, as he said himself, simply actuated by a sense of duty. 
The vicar of the parish is the Rev. Daniel Wilson, but the clergymau 
selected for the duties of the church is the Rev. J. K. Harrison, whose 
labours first in open-air preaching, and afterwards in a temporary iron 
church, are well known in the parish. The foundation stone was laid 





The prohibition against | 








last week in the presence of a large assemblage, and thanks were 
returned to Mr. Cubitt, who, in his reply, stated that, happening to 
come into possession of a large London property, he was anxious to 
devote some portion of it to a work of the kind. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Yer another Marguerite—the sixth of London representatives 
—has appeared at the Royal Italian Opera in the person of Mdlle. 
Artot. The recollection of Mdlle. Adelina Patti's recent charm- 
ing performance of the part, especially excellent in the earlier 
scenes, renders it probable that Mdlle. Artot’s really admirable 
qualities may scarcely meet, in this instance, with so full a recog- 
nition as they deserve. The first two acts of “ Faust,” in so far 
as Marguerite is concerned, have, perhaps, never yet been so 
charmingly represented as by Mdlle. Patti, whose exquisite grace 
and gentle tenderness in the love-scenes, and refined vivacity and 
finished vocal execution in the “ jewel” song, have never been 
equalled by any other Marguerite. In the later and darker shades 
of the character, Mdlle. Patti wanted depth of sentiment and force 
of expression, and here Mdlle. Artot gains some advantage. The 
performance of this lady was characterized throughout by careful 
study and high acquirements, both vocal and dramatic. There 
was an elegant simplicity in the earlier scenes that was full of 
truth and poetic grace ; while in the subsequent phases of guilt 
and despair, there was a heart-stricken pathos and an intensity of 
expression that improved the favourable impression previously 
created. On the whole, then, Mdlle. Artot’s Marguerite will sus- 
stain her already high reputation, and must take rank as one 
among the successful representations of the part. Signor Attri, 
who replaced M. Faure as Mephistopheles, appears to have some- 
what copied his predecessor in point of gesture and action. If so, 
he has done wisely ; as any departure from M. Faure’s picturesque 
and highly-studied performance would be a loss of effect and tradi- 
tional truth. Signor Attri, who had gained unexpected promi- 
nence during the season by the ready preparation which he evinced 
as a substitute for Herr Schmid, has taken still higher ground by 
his admirable performance of Mephistopheles. True, the merit of 
the original conception belongs to M. Faure, but great praise is 
still due to so effective a copy as that of Signor Attri, whose 
singing, moreover, was full of vigorous declamation. The produc- 
tion of “ L’Etoile du Nord,” promised for this evening, and its 
repetitions next week, will form a brilliant close to a season that is 
understood to have been one of more than average success. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue managers of the Royal Dramatic College held their fifth 
annual fancy fair at the Crystal Palace last Saturday and Monday, 
and succeeded in attracting more than an average number of 
visitors, though they had very little to offer them in the shape of 
novelty. The same shows were ranged along the nave,—the same 
revival of old Bartlemy fair blossomed in gaudy luxuriance along 
those academic groves where more than a million of money has 
been sunk in trying to teach the multitude universal art ; the 
same pink-and-white bowers filled with all kinds of elegant 
lumber, and presided over by more or less sprightly actresses, were 
dotted about the central transept; the same gongs echoed through 
the same painted and bedizened pantomimists 
whirled through the crowd, not without an unprofessional feeling 
that they were making fools of themselves as well as their 
audience ; the same forward or ill-advised young ladies tripped 
about with baskets of flowers, aping the airs and graces of 
courtezans, for a few stray shillings; and the same mob of 
amateurs—the hangers-on of theatrical life, a class largely on the 
increase—acted as assistants, touters, dressers, “ nigger” minstrels, 
and servants of all work. 

In spite, however, of the manifest abuses to which dramatic 
fancy-fairs are peculiarly open—-the professional countenance given * 
to women who have not a grain of talent or love for a great art, and 
only go upon the stage to advertise their personal attractions—we 
certainly think that such festivities have done much good, apart 
from what they have gathered for a useful charity. The few 
respectable female actresses—actresses worthy of the name-——-who 
attend these fairs, and the general public, have become better 
acquainted than they ever could have become while separated from 
each other by the footlights. The public have learnt that an 
actress may look better, perhaps, by daylight, than she does by 
gaslight,—may be something more honest and real than a mere 
enamelled doll, and may conduct herself, even in the excitement of 
a fancy-fair, with as much lively propriety as a duchess. When 
these fairs were first opened, many dashing “swells” and young 
“ vents” thought that any language might be used to these ladies, 
if half-a-crown was thrown upon the board for an article worth 
twopence or threepence. This illusion is now happily dispelled, 
and the few female ornaments of the profession who can be got to 
take charge of stalls are now either deserted by these fools, or 
treated with some show of respect. Those who still believe—not, 
it must be confessed, without due encouragement—that the spirit 
of Moll Flanders is rampant behind the scenes, can amuse them- 
selves at these gatherings to their heart’s content, without fear of a 
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rebuff. There are always three or four stalls where no compliments 
are refused, if accompanied by a fee,—where brazen impudence 
takes the place of wit, and where kisses, after a bottle or two of 
champagne, are sold in open market at prices varying from a 
sovereign to half-a-crown. As long, however, as any good-looking, 
empty-headed courtezan can get upon the boards of a West-end 
theatre for a consideration, and can obtain a few “notices” from 
the weak or unthinking portion of the press, we shall doubtless 
see a constant succession of such labourers in the Dramatic College 
vineyard. 

The visitors on Saturday numbered 20,418 ; and on Monday, 
the second and shilling-day of the fair, 29,781; total, more 
than 50,000, The real workers, as usual, were the members of the 
Council, and Messrs. Toole, Paul Bedford, J. Clarke, Billington, 
Phillips, Anson, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Woolgar, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul, Mr. Addison, Mr. J. Robins, and a host of ladies and 
gentlemen very little known to fame. Mr. Toole’s really clever 
legerdemain performance was the most satisfactory novelty of the 
fair, especially to children, who can hardly enter into the not very 
refined humour of exhibitions where everything has to be imagined 
and nothing can be seen. Miss Stella Colas was the queen of the 
fancy fair, Mrs. Stirling the queen-dowager, and Miss Woolgar the 
happy prince or princess, we hardly know which. Miss Stella 
Colas sold cakes, bouquets, and photographs, one of her gloves for 
a guinea, and more wit, sense, and good English, than her crowd 
of admirers could buy; Mrs. Stirling was as sparkling and suc- 
cessful as ever ; and Mrs. Mellon got two sovereigns for a scrap of 
the late Mr. Thackeray’s manuscript of “ Philip.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan’s second miscellaneous reading took 
ee on Monday afternoon last in the grand hall of Stafford House, 

y permission of the Duke of Sutherland. The large and fashion- 
able company which attended this reading—even larger than the 
company who attended the first reading in the picture-gallery of 
Apsley House—showed by their presence the respect entertained 
by the upper classes for these excellent actors. The programme 
was varied this time by the introduction of Southey’s “ Holly Tree,” 





Longfellow’s “ Children,” the “To be or not to be” soliloquy, and | 
the a Advice to the Player,” from “Hamlet ;” “Lochiel’s Warn- | 
ing,” by Campbell, and a selection from * As You Like It.” Mrs. | 


Wigan has considerable feeling, but very little strict elocutionary 
training ; and Mr. Wigan, though he made a marked impression 
by his refined and effective reading of the “Seven Ages” speech 
from “ As You Like It,” is far more satisfactory on the stage. In 
giving the soliloquy from the first scene of the third act of “ Hamlet,” 
he introduced the following unusual reading, which has the autho- 
rity, amongst others, of Pope :— 


“ Or to take arms against a sieve of troubles.” 


The reading of Southey’s “Holly Tree” brought an old friend | 


before us who is rapidly sinking out of remembrance as a second- 
rate poet. 


| has been overcome by M. Taillard. 


The St. James’s Theatre, as at present arranged, will close for | 


the summer season in about a fortnight. 

The Adelphi has a new classical burlesque, by Mr. Byron, in 
hand, but this will probably not be performed until Mr. Toole 
departs for his usual autumnal country engagements, about the 
close of next month. He will not return until Christmas. Before 
leaving London, Mr. Toole will take his annual benefit, when he 
will introduce a new two-aci adaptation, of the “ Porter's Knot” 
class, written for him by Mr. John Oxenford. 

At the Princess’s Theatre a new romantic drama is in rehearsal, 
which will be produced on Monday, August 1, after the departure 
of Miss Stella Colas. 

Sadler’s Wells will open next Monday with a new burlesque, 
called “Arline,” founded on the “Bohemian Girl,” and one of those 
curious “scratch companies ” which always remind us of third-class 
country theatres. Sadler's Wells has not been happy of late years, 
as a summer house, the supposed puritanical inhabitants of 
Islington preferring to patronize the local music-halls and open- 
air casinos. 

Paragraphs about Mr. Robson’s health have been “going the 
round of the press,” and we are glad to learn that he is showing 
some signs of improvement. 

A contemporary has announced, upon very good authority, that 
there are no grounds for the statement that Mr. Fechter has sold 
the Lyceum to Mr. Harrison, of English Opera notoriety. Mr. 
Fechter will re-open his theatre in October next with what our 
contemporary, by a slip of the pen, has called a “ dramatic drama.” 
We hope this dramatic drama will be played by acting actors to a 
crowded crowd, and praised by critical critics in journalistic 
journals, 

Drury Lane will re-open under the management of Messrs. 
Falconer and Chatterton on the 24th of September, when Mr. 
Phelps will re-appear as Falstaff,—this time in the second part of 
“Henry the Fourth.” Miss Helen Faucit (Mrs. Theodore Martin) 
is engaged, and will appear during the season in a play of 
Shakespeare's. 

The eccentric “Mrs. J. C, Heenan”—as she is called in the 
United States,—has been engaged by Mr. E. T. Smith, and she 
will make her first appearance at Astley’s Theatre on the 26th of 
September, in the acrobatic character of ““Mazeppa.” The engage- 
ment ought to have included Mr. Heenan, the pugilist. 

Mr. E. T. Smith has secured a new “sensation” for Cremorne 
Gardens in the shape of M. Eugéne Godard’s gigantic “ fire-balloon,” 
which is more than half the height of the Monument on Fish- 
street-hill, nearly a hundred feet in circumference, thirty thousand 








feet in area, and weighs, including all fittings, 4,620 pounds. This 
balloon went up last year in Paris before 100,000 people and the 
Emperor of the French, and its ascent on Wednesday night at 
Cremorne was one of the most successful feats of aérostation we 
have ever witnessed. A huge furnace, with scientific safety flues, 
stands in the centre of the balloon, and this furnace, being fed with 
small trusses of compressed straw, the vast fabric is inflated with rari- 
fied air in less than an hour. The speed with which it can be got ready 
to start, and the superior economy of its construction, are the chief 
reasons why M. Godard has discarded gas, and gone back to the 
Montgolfier principle and the earliest form of balloon known. 
Many doubts were expressed by Mr. Coxwell, Mr. Glaisher, and 
other representatives of the gas-balloon, as to the safety of such a 
structure in a high wind, sustained as it is by a roaring fiery 
furnace, but M. Godard—a most experienced aéronaut—has no 
fear of his principle. The balloon, which is the largest that ever 
ascended in this or any other country, passed very steadily over 
London, and fell at Greenwich. Its appearance in the air was 
peculiar ; it had none of the oil-skin colours on its surface, and 
looked like a dull top spinning, while the yellow furnace gleamed 
amongst the few hardy passengers and workmen, and under the 
car dangled at least twenty trusses of straw fuel. The next ascent 
will take place on Monday, and much controversy will doubtless 
arise as to the respective merits of the two systems of acrostation. 


SCIENCE. 





M. Povcuer, the celebrated advocate of the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation, has presented a memoir to the French 
Academy upon the modes of reproduction in infusoria. In this he 
objects to the view of some naturalists concerning the fissiparous 
division of the vorticella. He thinks that zoologists have been 
deceived in their observations by two other phenomena of very 
opposite kinds, viz., parasitism and monstrosity. In some instances 
he has met two of these infusoria fused together, after the fashion 
of “ Siamese twins,” and in others with two vorticelle, attached to 
a common stem; these were both exceptional cases, and would 
have led other zoologists to think the division was about to take 
place. It very frequently happens, too, that small vorticelle lead 
a parasitic existence upon the larger ones, to which they attach 
themselves by means of their cilia. "We doubt very much whether 
these peculiar explanations of M. Pouchet will receive much 
attention from physiologists, being, as they are, in opposition to the 
careful observations of Ehrenberg, Claparide, and many others. 

It has been often attempted by chemists to decompose alcohol 
by means of the electric force, and many unsuccessful attempts 
have been hitherto made with a view to attain this end. It will, 
therefore, be of interest to physicists to know that the difficulty 
The method adopted by him 
consists, simply enough, in the addition of very small quantities 
of sulphuric acid and caustic potash. These substances do away 
with the resistance which alcohol itself opposes to the galvanic 
stream. When he employed six of Bunsen’s battery cells of large 
size, and operated upon alcohol prepared in the manner above 
described, he found that hydrogen was given off at one pole and 
aldehyde at another. We do not ourselves imagine that M. Tail- 
lard has made a very important discovery, and we do believe the 
results he obtained were not due to the force of electricity. The 
whole of the phenomena which he observed may be explained by 
the well-known fact that oxidising substances produce aldehyde 
by their action on alcohol. 

It was supposed by Lewy that the colour of the emerald was of 
an organic nature, and was capable of being destroyed by the 
action of heat. The recent experiments of Wohler and Rose do 
not confirm this supposition. They kept an emerald at the tem- 
perature of melted copper for an hour, and found that, although 
the stone became opaque, the colour was not affected. They fused, 
however, a small quantity of oxide of chromium with some colour- 
less glass, and produced a colour exactly like that of the emerald. 
Hence they conclude that, although some organic matter may be 
present, the colour of the emerald is mainly due to the presence of 
oxide of chromium. 

A novel and curious instrument has been invented by M. Bryois. 
It is for the purpose of taking short-hand notes with more than the 
usual rapidity. It consists of a series of levers worked by keys 
like a piano, and acting on a set of types which impress themselves 
on a strip of paper that is gradually unrolled. Working only with 
one finger, an ordinary reporter can work as quickly as the best 
short-hand reporter, but by using the two hands the rapidity is 
increased immensely. 

At a late meeting of the Paris society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, medals were given for a new form of horse-shee 
to be employed in slippery weather, a saddle which is stated to be 
more comfortable than the ordinary form, a horse-collar haviag 
similar merits, a sieve for cleaning grain from dust and grit, trusses 
for the cure of hernia in young horses, and an apparatus for the more 
effectual aeration of the water in fish-tanks during transport. 

As a product of the secretion of the kidney, a new acid of a 
colloid character has been described by Dr. Marcet. It consists 
only of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, being poor in the last 
element and rich in the first. Its quantitative analysis has not yet 
been made ; but it is thought that it originates in the transforma- 
tion of one of the non-nitrogenous constituents of the liver known 
as glycogenic substances. 
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That matters penetrate the shell of the hen-egg is a discovery 
lately attributed to Signor Panceri by no less an authority than 
Milne Edwards. M. Dareste, however, has just shown that the 
immortal Réaumur was also acquainted with the fact. By the 
employment of an air-pump he was enabled to show the liquid 
matters of the ovum through their calcareous envelope. 

A very interesting case of dislocation of the vertebra of the neck 
has been recorded by M. Maisonneuve. The cervical vertebrie 
having been dislocated, the whole body became in some measure 
paralysed, owing to pressure in the spinal chord ; but, strange to 
say, when the bones were, after some manipulation, restored to 
their places, both sensation and motion were perfectly restored. 

M. Guyon has laid before the Academy an important commu- 
nication relative to the post-mortem sweats in cases of yellow fever. 
These phenomena he regards as simply the result of certain changes 
in the structure of the skin, and not as being due to any chemical 
or semi-vital operations. 

A doctrine has just been laid down by M. Fremy to the effect 
that albumen, et hoc genus omne, are all semi-organised bodies—in 
fact, that they are intermediate between dead and living matter. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tur altered position of the Bank of England, as disclosed in the 
last weekly return, is by no means unfavourable, if the usual 
periodical operations now in active progress are taken into con- 
sideration. ‘The bullion has been diminished by £229,697, and the 
reserve of notes by £441,745. The “ Other Securities ” have, how- 
ever, run ofi to the amount of £2,699,083, while the Government 
Securities have been augmented to the extent of £50,000. The action 
of the distribution of the dividends is shown by a decrease of 
£4,805,327 in the Government deposits, and by an addition of 
£1,611,331 in the private balances. 

The season for larger remittances of silver to the East will shortly 
commence, but it is thought that they will not be so extensive as 
they were at the corresponding period of last year, owing to the 
increased exports of cotton goods, by which the balance of trade 
against England*is, of course, proportionately reduced. 

An account of the gross public income of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending the 30th of June, 
was issued on Tuesday. The total revenue amounted to 
£69,992,960. 4s., and the total expenditure (including £900,000 
for fortifications) to £67,543,078. 2s. 3d., leaving an excess of 
income over expenditure of £2,449,882. 1s. 9d. The balances in 
the Exchequer on the 30th ult. amounted to £7,339,271. 8s. 3d. 

The moneys remitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
sundry persons for conscience sake in the past financial year, 
ending the 31st of March, amounted to £7,400. In the previous 
year Conscience rendered up £10,422. 

The new Act to grant additional facilities for the purchase of 
small Government annuities, and for assuring payments of mone} 
on death, was issued on Tuesday. Annuities may now be granted 
to £50, and may be paid for in smaller instalments and at shorter 
periods than hitherto. An assurance on death is not to be entered 
into for or on behalf of a person under 16 or over 60, and not to 
be for more than £100 or less than £20. The Act is not to come 
into force until tables in pursuance thereof can be legally acted 
upon. 

The rise in Bank shares has been generally well maintained, 
owing to the satisfactory statements of accounts put forward by the 
Union Bank of London and some other establishments. The 
demand continues. 
Bank, the old closing at 150 to 155, the new, with £5 paid, at 14 
to 15 prem., and those with £25 paid at 13} to 144 prem. We 
hear that it is in contemplation to divide each original share 
into two, so that ultimately both the old and new shares may 
rank alike. An improvement has also taken place in Bank of 
Egypt, Anglo-Italian, Bank of London, British and Californian, 
London and County, London and Colonial, Merchant, and Union 
Bank of London. On the other hand, Union Bank of Australia, 
Union Bank of Ireland, and Alliance Bank new shares, were 
quoted lower. 


A special meeting of the shareholders of the Union Bank of | 


London will be held on the 29th instant, to confirm the resolution 
for the increase of the capital from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000, by 
the issue of 20,000 new shares of £50 each. 

The London Dock Company have declared a dividend at the 
rate of 35 per cent. per annum. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Bank the report showed the profits for the half year to have been 
£18,901. A distribution was agreed to at the rate of 7} per cent. 
per annum. 

The profit and loss account of the Union Bank of Ireland for 
rs six months to the 30th June, shows an available balance of 

9,558, 

The report at the half-yearly meeting of the City Bank states 
the profits to be £57,969, and a distribution was agreed to of 
10 per cent. for the half year. 

The cash statements of the Metropolitan Board of Works show 
that the balance in the hands of the treasurer on current accounts 
was £66,433. 15s. 10d., and on deposit accounts, £101,800; 
invested in Government securities, £268,243. 5s. 4d. 

The receipts of raw cotton in the four months ended the 30th 
April, 1864, amounted to 197,055,045 1b ; in the corresponding | 
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period of 1863 they were 134,806,112 Ib ; and in the correspond- 
ing period of 1862 they were 104,153,056 Ib. 

The Brighton Railway traffic return shows for last week a 
decrease of £535 compared with last year ; the South-Eastern, an 
increase of £1,046; the London and North-Western, an increase 
of £8,790 ; the Great Eastern, an increase of £2,652; the Great 
Western, an increase of £4,280; the Great Northern, an increase 
of £5,611 ; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, an increase of £5,220 ; 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, an increase of £1,991 ; 
the Midland, an increase of £2,631; the North-Eastern, an in- 
crease of £5,219; and the London, Chatham, and Dover, an in- 
crease of £1,849 on the general undertaking, and of £950 on the 
Metropolitan Extension. 

A return recently made shows that the two last triennial 
averages of the import and export trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not including the cross channel trade between the two (of 
which there is no record) stand thus :—The imports into Great 
Britain averaged £178,870,950 in the three years 1858-60 and 
£223,282,650 in 1861-63 ; into Ireland, £5,894,736 in the former 
period, and £7,444,997 in the latter. The exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures from Great Britain averaged 
£127,269,971 in the three years 1858-60 and £131,698,946 in 
1861-63; from Ireland, £367,200 in the former period, and 
£20,095 in the latter. The export of foreign and colonia} 
merchandise from Great Britain averaged £25,679,394 from 
1858-60 and £42,323,534 from 1861-3 ; from Ireland, £15,903 
and £11,827. 

The annual return of registered Industrial and Provident 
Societies in England shows that there were in 1863 454 societies, 
and 381 have made a return of the state of their affairs. At the 
end of the year these 381 societies had 108,588 members, an in- 
crease of above 11,000 in the course of the year. The amount of 
share capital was £573,582, and of loan capital, £73,545. The 
societies paid £22,978 in the year for interest. They paid 
£2,370,153 for goods bought, and received £2,626,741 for goods 
sold. They realized a profit of £213,623. The year's expenses 
amounted to £176,554. The returns include the accounts of the 
great co-operative stores in the North, with their £10,000, 
£15,000, £28,000—even £42,000 capital. The Co-operative 
Cotton Spinning Association at Mitchell Hey Mills, Rochdale, 
returns its number of members at 1,617; its share eapital, 
£77,511 ; goods bought in the year, £98,539 ; sales, £110,097 ; 
profit realized, £7,303 ; expenses, £17,104. 

The Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company have 
announced a payment at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
account of dividend for the half-year ended the 30th June. 





Tue last published weekly return of the Bank of France shows the 
bullion to be £10,673,909, or £387,000 less than last week. The 
discounts have increased £240,000, and the circulation £820,000. 


Tue effect of the treaty of commerce with France has been to raise 
the exports to 130 per cent., and the imports to nearly 50 per cent. 


Mr. FessENDEN, the successor of Mr. Chase in the United States 
Treasury, states the aggregate revenue from all sources, for the year 
ending on Thursday, June 30, was 240,000,000 dols., while the amount 
of liability, excluding two months’ pay of the army, which he had no 
funds to meet, was 880,000,000 dols. 

Tue real value of the total imports into the United Kingdom from 
Spain, in the year 1863, amounted to nearly five millions sterling, the 
exact figures being £4,922,917, which sum is in excess of the returns 


eis for 1862 by £1,156,480. 
The rise is especially remarkable in Agra | 


Tue exports of British manufactures to Spain in 1863 attained in 
value to upwards of 3} millions sterling, an increase on the previous 
year’s aggregate of £646,313. In the last decade the augmentation 
in these exports has exceeded 168 per cent. In the ten years imme- 
diately preceding the year 1857, their annual average value scarcely 
exceeded one million. Of foreign and colonial produce the exports in 
1862 were valued at £916,137, being a great increase as compared 
with the shipments in 1861, and due almost entirely to raw cotton, 
which in the latter year figures for £231,216, and in the former for 
£662,216. 

THe number of Spanish ships which entered the ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1863 was 277, of 97,599 tons burthen; in 1862 
the number of vessels was the same, but the tonnage was larger by 
631 tons, 


Tue telegrams from India, through Mr. Reuter, are favourable for 
financial prospects. The exchange on London was 2s.03d., and money 
very easy at Bombay on the 24th June. The exchange on London at 
Calcutta on the 22nd June was 2s. O}d. 


Tue Indian Railway Company have just made three calls—two of 
£5 each on the G. and H. shares, and one on the J. shares of £3. 


THE export value of the Egyptian cotton crop is now estimated at 
£17,000,000. 

Tue directors of the Bank of Egypt have decided upon paying a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half year ended 
June 30th last. 


Tue traffic receipts of the Demerara Railway Company for the 
fortnight ending the 11th June amounted to 3,470 dols., and for the 
corresponding period of 1863 to 3,155 dols., showing an increase of — 
315 dols. 

Tue August coupons on the bonds of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, and Cawden and Amboy Railroad Companies, are announced 
for payment in due course, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PAULIS HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 1814.* 


NotwitustanpineG the disturbing influence of recent events, it 
is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the steady growth of the ten- 
dency towards a moderated constitutional development in Germany, 
which has almost completely superseded the revolutionary aspira- 
tions of 1848. Many of the most gifted German historians have 
by it been induced to turn their attention almost entirely to the 
present, or to the recent past, immediately connected with the 
movements of the present day. More than one distinguished 
professor annually vacates his academical chair for the benches of 
the Berlin or Munich assemblies of deputies, and those who con- 
tinue to teach are fain to occupy themselves with our own century 
in preference to more distant epochs. The veteran Gervinus, at 
Heidelberg, with his “‘ History of the Nineteenth Century,” has led 
the way into which many younger spirits have adventurously fol- 
lowed him ; and an enterprising publishing house at Leipzig, in 
giving to the world a series entitled “State History of the Most 

Recent Times,” has opened a wide field for narratives of the rise 
and progress of most of the political and social problems which 
have agitated Europe during the last fifty years. In this series the 
history of our own country has been confided to an extremely com- 
petent hand. Dr. Reinhold Pauli is well known as the continuer 
of Dr. Lappenberg’s erudite “‘ History of England,” and as the 
author of various essays on subjects in the same field; and he has, we 
believe, been further enabled, by personal experience, to acquire 
something better than a mere exoteric knowledge of our peculiar 
institutions, political habits of life, and modes of thought. The 
present instalment of his labours brings down the history of Eng- 
land from the battle of Waterloo to the death of George IV., but 
includes, by way of introduction, a survey of the circumstances 
under which the great “ Unsettlement of 1815,” as it has been 
recently re-christened, was adopted, as well as a retrospect of the 
reign of George III., as far as it more immediately connects itself 





with the period under review. 
Professor Paul’s work entitles him so far to the high credit of 
having successfully accomplished what not even any Englishman 
has done before him. As he himself observes in his preface, the 
‘narrative works of English writers, such as Hughes, Miss Mar- 
tineau, and Alison, are not very attractive attempts, on account both 
of their verboseness and fondness for excessive detail, and of their 
very decided and frequently even unjust tendency to partisanship.” 
Sir George Lewis’s essays on some of the administrations of this 
period have probably not yet reached the author; but even in 
their collected form they scarcely approximate to the nature of his 
own design. The objects of Mr. May’s book, to which Dr. Pauli 
readily acknowledges his obligations, are at once larger and more 
contrasted than those of a purely narrative work. Dr. Pauli isa 
very happy type of that intelligent foreigner whom we are all 
accustomed occasionally to meet in English society, who is filled 
with a desire to make our extremely complex political and social 
system thoroughly intelligible, as a picture, to himself. In this 
laudable endeavour, the foreign visitor, as a rule, but indif- 
ferently succeeds, for the simple reason that he fails to apprehend 
what constitutes the sole key to the whole problem. Our political 
constitution, our laws and social habits, are not constructed on 
any theory more or less intelligible, and more or less capable 
of explanation by our unwilling selves; they simply represent 
the accretions of our insular history. Nothing but a thorough 
knowledge of the latter, from its very earliest beginnings, will 
supply the means of even the most imperfect appreciation of our 
endless and numberless peculiarities, many of them abnormal in 
the eyes of every other nation, but all natural to ourselves, because 
of home growth. This key, Dr. Pauli, who has on many occasions 
proved his masterly knowledge of English history from the times 
of Alfred to those of the Tudors, has in his hand ; and his inquiries 
into our most recent development, though they may not always 
lead him, any more than other students, to a manifest possession 
of the truth, at all events are in no case mere gropings in the dark. 
The commencement of this book finds the English nation at the 
end of a long and costly, but ultimately successful, war. Of long 
wars may be predicated what the Duke of Wellington is said to 
have remarked about battles—that a victory is only less deplorable 
than a defeat. Besides glory, and a fearfully swollen National 
Debt, the chief fruit of the Napoleonic war to these kingdoms was 
the perpetuation in power of the Liverpool Cabinet. Not only because 
victory had been gained and peace sealed under these Ministers, 
was the nation prone to acquiesce in their apparently interminable 
tenure of office ; but it was also inevitable that, during the long 
pressure of external difficulties and dangers, they should have 
acquired, as a body, those qualities which go farthest to ensure 
stability to a Cabinet—viz., harmony of purpose, and a monopoly 
of practical knowledge of affairs. The longer a Ministry has lasted, 


the longer in the general course of events it will last ; and the | 


nation ultimately comes to think it impossible that the Opposition 
could take its places with any chance of enduring success. 
Moreover, a long war tends either virtually to silence the Oppo- 
sition, or to place its conduct in the light of mere factiousness. 
Domestic questions have been allowed to go to sleep; foreign 
questions have long been all merged into one. In proportion, 
therefore, that possession gives the Ministry strength, long exile 
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from the Government seats diminishes the ranks, and weakens the 
chances, of their opponents. It was accordingly only on a totally 
new ground, and with new watchwords, that hopes could ever be 
entertained of putting an end to the Tory rule, which the nation, 
with all its acquiescence, had never loved. Lord Stanhope has 
shown, in his “ Life of Pitt,’ to what position the Whigs had 
sunk, by the poverty of their numbers, and the indefinite nature 
of their aims. It was not they who would sap the foundations 
of the old régime, and change for ever the face of English 
politics, but the new ideas, which they were, from innate libe- 
rality of sentiment, far more than from mere party interests, 
swift indeed to adopt, but which were originally as foreign 
to them as to their Ministerial adversaries. Dr. Pauli, therefore, 
seems to be justified in attaching extreme importance to the 
first manifestations of those ideas, though we may quarrel 
with the somewhat exaggerated expressions of which he occasion- 
ally makes use. He declares Jeremy Bentham to have been “ the 
prophet of a new time for Great Britain, as well as for both the 
hemispheres.” Bentham was, no doubt, the first, with any effect, 
to place his finger on the real blots of our political, legal, and 
social organisation ; and it is not too much to term him the father 
of modern English Liberalism, and of its early coryphées, Romilly, 
Brougham, and Macintosh. Cobbett represented the same move- 
ment as a demagogue ; and it was caricatured by Burdett at St. 
Stephen’s, and by Hunt in Spa Fields. Dr. Pauli entitles the first 
book of his History, “ Quietism or Movement?” And it was, no 
doubt, the movement to which Bentham first pointed the way, 
wherever, in the extravagance of his intellect, he might have hoped 
it would ultimately lead, that, in the end, overthrew not only the 
Tory Government, but Tory views, in the sense in which Eldon 
clung to, and Arnold literally execrated, them. 

For a long time, the Government were blind enough to believe 
in the efficacy of simple repression as a remedy for their 
difficulties. They felt no hesitation in again and again re- 
commending the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and in 
attempting to shackle the freedom of the press. But it was on 
this ground that they were first to feel the keen breath of the 
new times; and the overthrow of Lord Ellenborough by so humble 
an opponent as Hone first reminded them that they were no longer 
omnipotent :— 


‘The course of this lawsuit is memorable, inasmuch as it proved for 
the first time that the power of the State, which was eager to place 
itself above the laws, would be hurled back from the guardian walls 
of civil liberty. The Government was not nearly so much concerned 
in punishing blasphemy as in pursuing with its vengeance a manifesta- 
tion of an independent opinion ; nothing had caused it greater dis- 
pleasure than Hone’s reprint of the Duke of Richmond’s Radical 
Reform Bill of 1780. But the former charge had been artfully placed 
at the head of the indictment, in the hope of thus circuitously obtaining 
a verdict of guilty. But three juries, composed of respectable citizens 
of London, saw through the device, and while, if in truth blasphemy 
had been the real matter in question, they would have assuredly 
determined in the sense of the accuser, they as well as the nation 
decided against the policy of the Government. Manfully they stood 
their ground for the rights of a free press, and guarded their castle of 
defence—the jury against which even a Sidmouth, with his police-spies 
and hired denunciations, was powerless. Ever since, English law 
courts have taken good care not to interpret this ticklish point of 
the rights of the press, and above all not to use attacks upon the 
Church as a cloak for political persecutions.” 


How long public opinion, still thoroughly Conservative in the 
governing classes, might have withstood organic changes without 
the aid of other events, it is now impossible to determine. The 
unhappy trial of Queen Caroline, involving as it did many political 
reputations as well as her own and her husband’s good fame, 
helped to make a servile Ministry contemptible ; and its conduct 
of foreign affairs did the rest. Dr. Pauli’s estimate of Castlereagh, 
for whom he is ready to make allowances which he point blank 
refuses to Metternich, strikes us as, upon the whole, very fair. His 
activity, energy, and patriotism are beyond dispute, but his political 
principles were such as can endear his memory as a statesman to 
few but Sir Archibald Alison and his most recent panegyrist, Mr. 
Whiteside. His place as Secretary of State was filled by Canning, 
to whom even Lord Colchester, his avowed opponent, conceded the 
possession of “a loftier policy” than that of his predecessor. Dr. 
Pauli’s views on the policy of non-intervention, as first adopted by 
Mr. Canning, will be read with much interest at the present moment. 
It was, of course, a very different notion from that which has been 
of late preached so frequently, and occasionally with such marked 
success. For Canning’s non-intervention, as in the case of Spain 
and Portugal, and as, again, in that of Greeks and Turks before the 
battle of Navarino, of which he did not live to hear, became 
from its very essence intervention. Dr. Pauli defines his leading 
principles to have been— 


“To recognise the right of nationalities to decide as to their ow 
future, to allow nations to have their own way, to protect them 
against the attacks of strangers, and at the same time to keep a resort 
to arms as the last extremity, whenever the passion and prejudice of 
the contending parties refused to give way. These are the identical 
principles from which the double-headed doctrine of non-interventio" 
has developed itself, such as England has since endeavoured 
represent.” 


It is difficult to repress a melancholy sense of the contras' 
between the efforts of Mr. Canning to carry out these principles, 





as they are clearly and sympathisingly narrated in this volume, 
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and the recent bungles of the very Foreign Office over which he so | 
brilliantly presided. In the late debate in the House of Commons, | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer perorated his skilful defence of the | 
Governmental policy by a reference to Mr. Canning’s refusal to 
involve the country in war with France in 1823. The analogy 
seemed plausible at the moment, but was far from complete. 
Canning throughout contented himself with a protest, however 
vigorously expressed, in favour of constitutional Spain. He never 
threatened France, and the Holy Alliance, whose agent she then 
was, With war, nor tried to induce any other Power to join him in 
an armed interference—for the best of reasons, viz., that all the 
great Powers were, «& priori, opposed to his views. Above 
all, he had his trump card (the recognition of the South 
American Colonies) still in his hand when he came down to 
the House of Commons to explain and vindicate his conduct. In 
those days, as again now, England was momentarily isolated 
in Europe. But the Minister who had “isolated” her had 
not lost out of his hands the threads of her influence in European 
affairs ; since—and here comes the final breakdown of the Minis- 
terial parallel—in less than a year’s time Great Britain had shown 
herself able to save Portugal, to make Spain courteous and France 
silent, and to baffle the Holy Alliance itself. Not till the present 
Government have similarly shown a combinatéon of true moderation 
and opportune vigour, will their mouthpieces persuade the country 
that their foreign policy is to be compared to that of Canning, either 
in the fixedness of its principles or the vigour of its conduct. 





THE CENTRAL ALPS.* 


Tus is the second portion of the admirable Guide by which 
Mr. Ball, the late president of the Alpine Club, is laying all 
mountaineers under great obligations. Murray’s Guides to Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol were, no doubt, great boons to the travelling 
world when they were first published ; and even now (improved as 
they have been in successive editions) they meet very adequately 
the requirements of less adventurous tourists ; but they belong 
essentially to a pre-mountaineering period. Their arrangement is 
based upon the road-system of the country to which they relate, 
while the pedestrian of the present day does not trouble himself 
at all about roads,—except to avoid them as much as possible. 
He wants a guide in which the peaks and passes of the country 
are thrown into their natural groups ; and which brings together, 
as closely as possible, the different routes by which it is prac- 
ticable to clamber over their dizzy ridges, or thread their rock- 
bound valleys. Above all, he wants a book in which the scattered 
contributions of individual Alpine explorers shall be digested and 
arranged, and which shall present him, in a compact form, with the 
results of the arduous but most enjoyable labour wherein, for some 
years past, a large and increasing number of Englishmen have 
found their holiday enjoyment. Few men are better fitted to 
supply these wants than Mr. Ball. He is a distinguished moun- 
taineer, while his knowledge of the Alps, as a whole, is probably 
more extensive than that of most of his brethren of the Alpine 
Club. His acquaintance with geology and botany enables him to 
meet the desire for information of those who combine the pursuit 
of these sciences with a love for rock and ice-work. And he cer- 
tainly seems to us to possess, in a high degree, the power of 
arrangement, and a ready perception of the divisions into which 
the country he is describing most conveniently falls. These 
(ualities were conspicuous in the first part of his work, and they are 
not less visible in that before us. We may safely venture to 
pronounce it an indispensable companion for anyone who proposes 
to penetrate the recesses or traverse the finest portions of that 
attractive section of the Alps which it embraces. 

The first part of Mr. Ball’s work dealt with the Western Alps, 
the greater portion of it being devoted to a description of the 
Pennine chain and the ranges immediately connected therewith. 
The part just published comprises the Central Alps ; the Eastern 
Alps being reserved for the third and last division of the work. 
Che Bernese Alps are the first, and they are also certainly the 
best known of the groups which the author describes in his 
latest volume. Commencing with the Drablerets district and the 
(remmi district, we come next to the Bernese Oberland. It is | 
almost unnecessary to say that this is the portion of Switzerland | 
which has been longest frequented by tourists, and the easier 
routes through which are the most hackneyed. ‘Those routes, 
however, traversing as they do the main valleys which bound the 
range, merely give to the traveller a view of it from the outside. It 
is only within a comparatively short time, and mainly through the 
exertions of members of the Alpine Club, that the peaks and 
glaciers of this extraordinary group of mountains have been 
thoroughly explored, and that the interior of the range has now 
€come almost as well known as the valleys of Lauterbrunnen and 
the Rhone, or the passes of the Scheidegg and the Wengern Alps. 
Mr. Ball’s account of this magnificent district is very full and 
minute, comprising accounts of all the principal peaks, and of each 
of the great passes by which it has been found possible to traverse 
the sea of glacier which is interposed between the Grisel and the 
‘Eggischhorn on the east, and Grindelwald on the west. The highest 
mountain in the Oberland is the Finsteraarhorn, the ascent of 


the = Central Alps, including the Bernese Oberland and all Switzerland, excepting 
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which is most conveniently made from the Aiggischhorn, on which 
there is an hotel, which affords very fair quarters. The usual 
course is to proceed over night to the Faulberg cave at the upper 
part of the Aletsch glacier. The remainder of the ascent Mr. Ball 
shall describe :— 


“Tn starting from the Faulberg it is necessary to take a wide sweep 
round the W. base of the rocks, in order to avoid crevasses, before 
commencing the ascent of the glacier which flows between the top- 
most ridge of the Faulberg on the 8., and a ridge called Griinhorn 
(10,784). In clear weather a party securely roped together may 
make this ascent before daylight, and in two or three hours from their 
sleeping-place, according to the state of the snow, may reach the 
summit of the Griinhorn Liicke (10,843’), a well-marked pass con- 
necting the upper basin of the Aletsch Glacier with that of the Viesch 
Glacier, and forming a natural division between the group of the Wal- 
cherhérner, or Grindelwald Viescherhirner on the N., and the Walliser 
Viescherhirner to the S. The highest of the latter group (12,812’) 
lies a little E. of S. from the col, while one of the loftiest of the Walcher- 
hérner (13,278’) rises due N. Seen from so great ‘an elevation, these 
summits do not produce much effect ; but this does not hold good as 
to the Finsteraarhorn, seen at the opposite side of the great snow- 
basin which is the principal source of the Viesch Glacier. The best- 
known aspect of the peak, as it presents itself from the Faulhorn or 
from Berne, is that of an obelisk of rock so sharp that to attempt the 
ascent might seem sheer insanity. When seen towards the 8.W. 
from the Aar Glacier, the outline is indeed less precipitous, but the 
precipices on that side are so steep that there is no possibility of gain- 
ing the ridge by which alone the summit is to be reached. It is from 
the 8.W. side alone—that which lies opposite to the Griinhorn Liicke 
—that the peak offers any possibility of access. This face shows a 
number of projecting ridges of rock divided from each other by snow 
couloirs. ‘l'owards the top the rocks and couloirs are so steep that it 
seems impossible to reach the highest point directly from this side. 
The course taken is towards a point to the left of the highest peak, 
whence it is possible to turn to the right, and climb along the aréte 
tothe summit. A gentle descent across the hollow basin of névé leads 
in one hour from the Griinhorn Liicke to the base of the rocks by which 
the ascent is commenced. These are extremely steep, but afford pretty 
good holding for feet and hands. For two hours the ascent is alto- 
gether by the rocks; above these are steep snow-slopes ; the course 
inclines at first somewhat to the left, then rather to the right, and 
nearly four hours are consumed in reaching the ridge, from whenee the 
traveller has an extraordinary view of the Aar Glacier, lying thousands 
of feet below him at the foot of the precipices whose summit he has 
attained. Henceforward, the way lies along the extremely sharp aréte, 
composed of projecting edges of rock with interstices filled by ice or 
hard snow. The ascent is longer, but not quite so difficult as the 
final aréte of Monte Rosa, with which it is often compared, and nearly 
two hours are required to reach the highest point in the ridge, marked 
by astone man, which occupies nearly all the narrow standing-ground. 
The view is remarkable, not only for its vast extent, but for the fact 
that, within the range of distinct vision, it is almost exclusively con- 
fined to bare rock, glacier, and snow-field. Most of the principal peaks 
of the Alps allow the eye to descend into some inhabited valley ; but 
here, in order to find traces of cultivation, it is necessary to look 
across the mountain-tops to the farther end ofthe lake of Thun, where 
the tokens of man’s presence become faint by distance.” 


As a specimen of the “ passes” in this district, we will take the 
Jungfrau Joch, between Grindelwald and the Aiggischhorn. It 
was first traversed by a party of our countrymen in 1862 :— 


«The party having been forced to return on the first day for want 
of the means for bridging over a great bergschrund, returned on the 
following day with a ladder 25 feet in length, borne by Peter Rubi, a 
porter from Grindelwald, whose strength, steadiness, and good- 
humour under trying cireumstances were highly commended. The 
way lies at first by the rocky buttress of the Ménch, separating 
the Kiger and Guggi Glaciers mentioned in Rte. B: though steep, it 
is not very difficult of access. From the buttress it is necessary to 
descend a little in order to reach the Guggi Glacier, which may be 
ascended without meeting serious obstacles as far as a considerable 
plateau, scarcely seen from the Wengern Alp. This halting-place, 
reached in about three hours, lics immediately under the most difficult 
and dangerous part of the ascent. In front a pile of ice débris, lymg 
along the base of a high ledge of rocks, seems to offer a possible route ; 
but the débris is produced by the fall of masses of ice from an upper 
shelf of glacier, and an attempt to mount in that direction was found 
to be not only highly dangerous, but beset with insurmountable obsta- 
cles. To the right the glacier descends in shattered masses, divided 
by yawning crevasses. The impending towers and pinnacles, along 
and around which it is necessary toclimb or creep by steps hewn with 
the ice-axe, momentarily threaten the intruders with destruction ; and 
the frequent recurrence of crumbling blocks of ice proves the fragility 
of the material and the frequency of avalanches. The chance of pass- 
ing in safety mainly depends on the travellers being able to get through 
this part of the climb before the sun has struck the ice, and loosed the 
bands that hold together the tottering structure. Towards the sammit 
is a great bergschrund, in most places 30 feet wide, traversing the 
whole width of the glacier, and impassable without a rather long 
ladder. Above the bergschrund is a second and smaller plateau, 
distinguishable from the Wengern Alp, which lies immediately under 
the long slopes of broken névé that lie below the col. Fully two hours 
must be allowed for reaching this from the lower plateau, perhaps 
a much longer time when it is necessary to cut steps for a great 
part of the way. Here there is a clear view of the last very arduous 
stage in the ascent. A single patch of dark rocks juts out from the 
snow in the ridge connecting the Jungfrau with the Minch. To the 
left of this the névé, broken in huge séracs, whose interstices are filled 


| with snow, lies at an estimated angle of between 50° and 60°, the 


whole being irregularly cut through by crevasses. To the right of 
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the rocks the névé lies in a more even, but still steeper slope; and, 
after an attempt made by C. Almer and C. Michel to cut their way 
up it, the hardness of the névé and the perilous steepness of the wall 
induced them to return in order to try the alternative course by the 
séracs. This lies well to the left of the last rocks, and though exces- 
sively steep, involves less of real risk than the lower portion of the 
ascent. After more than an hour’s climb, direct progress was arrested 
by a great wall of blue ice, whose projecting cornice of snow was fringed 
by long icicles. It was necessary to bear to the left in the direction 
of the Minch, along the base of the wall by a slippery pathway of ice 
formed from the dripping from the icicles above. At a point where the 
pathway thinned out nearly to a point, and was cut across by a trans- 
verse crevasse, the wall became low enough to be scaled by the ladder. 
This was the last serious obstacle; a moderate slope of névé, unbroken 
by crevasses, then led up to the summit of the pass, which was at- 
tained in 8} hours from the Wengern Alp, inclusive of halts. After 
reaching the first patch of rocks, a short way below the col on the 
south side, the party divided; Messrs. George and Moore, with C. Almer 
and U. Kauffmann, went down to the 2 ggischhorn, which was reached 
in 6} hours, exclusive of stoppages, while the remainder of the party 
returned to Grindelwald by the Ménch Joch.” 


The remaining group of the Bernese Alps is that which lies east 
of the valley of Hasli, and divides the head-waters of the Aar 
from those of the Reuss. The highest peak here is the Galenstock 
(11,956’) ; but the Titlis is much better known. The scenery of 
this district is very fine, and is worthy of much more attention 
than it has ever yet received from English tourists. One reason 
for this has probably been the absence of information with respect 
to it in previous guide-boooks. That deficiency is, however, here 
in great part supplied ; but mountaineers will be glad to learn that 
there is still an opening for new exploration. 

The “ Alps of North Switzerland”—under which title Mr. Ball 
includes those of the forest cantons, of the Todi district, and of 
the Sentis district—abound in exquisite scenery, although neither 
the mountains nor the glaciers are on the scale of those in the 
the Bernese and Pennine Alps. To those who travel in vehicles, as 
well as to the less adventurous class of pedestrians, they offer many 
attractions ; amongst which, not the least are furnished by the lakes 
of Lucerne, Willendsbad, and Zug. There are a great number of 
interesting non-glacier passes here, which may be made by anyone 
who is equal to a good stiff walk ; but, at the same time, those 
who aspire to better things will find plenty of work in the Alps 
of Uri and in those of Glarus. 

Under the head of “ the Lepontine Alps,” Mr. Ball gives us a 
mass of new information with regard to the district which lies 
between the eastern extremity of the Pennine chain and the 
Splugen pass, extending from the valley of the Vorder Rhine on 
the north, to the Lakes of Como and Maggiore on the south. 
“With the single exception of the Monte Leone, overlooking the 
pass of the Simplon, the summits of this portion of the chain are 
much inferior in height to those of the Swiss chain ; but the peaks 
of the Adula groups exceed 11,000 feet in height.” Some of the 
most attractive features in this district will, however, be found in 
the valleys which break the mountains on the side of Italy. Most 
of them are at present little known, and the wretched accommo- 
dation afforded by the village inns constitutes a great drawback 
from the pleasure of exploring them. But the beauty of some of 
them—take, for instance, the Val Vigezzo, between Locarno and 
Démo dOssola—is very remarkable ; and pedestrians who do not 
mind “ roughing it” would find it. quite worth while to put up 
with a few hardships. 

Proceeding eastward, we come to the next great division of the 
Alps—the Rhietian. We must pass over the Prettigau and the 
Albula districts, in order to come to the more remarkable group of 
the Bernina. This again is one of the districts which have only of 
late years become a favourite resort of Alpine tourists, although, 
“taking into account the number and height of their principal 
summits and the dimensions of their glaciers, there is no doubt 
that the Bernina Alps are entitled to be counted as equal in im- 
portance to the Dauphiné and Graian groups, and inferior only to 
the Pennine and Bernese ranges.” ‘They are easily reached, either 
from Chiavenna by the Maloya pass, or from Coire by the Albula 
and Julier passes—all traversed by excellent roads ; while capital 
accommodation will be found at Samaden, St. Moritz, or Pontre- 
sina. The latter is generally chosen by mountaineers, because it 
is in the more immediate neighbourhood of the principal peaks, 
and of the magnificent Montevatsel glacier. The highest peak of 
the group is the Piz Bernina (13,294), of the ascent of which an 
interesting account is given in the second series of “ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers.” This expedition is amongst the most diffi- 
cult and laborious to be found in the Alps, and can only be 
attempted by first-rate climbers; but the district abounds in 
excursions of the finest character, which may be made with far 
less risk. It would be quite worth while to visit Pontresina in 
order to ascend the Piz Langard, from which there is one of the 
finest panoramic views in the Alps. Although this mountain is 
10,715 feet high, its summit may be easily reached by ladies, who 
can ride as far as the foot of the last peak. 

Proceeding still eastward, we come to the Orteler Spitze 
(12,825'). Although this mountain has been frequently ascended, 
the district around it, which forms the subject of one of Mr. Ball’s 
“ sections,” is by no means so well known as it deserves to be. 
It embraces some glorious snow-fields and glaciers, which are 
accessible with tolerable ease—although their passage may be 
attended with some labour—from the heads of several valleys. 
Those who visit this district would probably find it most con- 
venient to make for Bormio, and thence proceed either to St. 








Catarina, in the Val Furva, or to Trafoi, on the Stelvio, from 
either of which places they might attack some of the finest portions 
of the range. One excursion, involving not the slightest difficulty, 
we can recommend, from personal knowledge. A pedestrian who 
turns off from the Stelvio, at Gomogoi, proceeds up the Suldenthal, 
and crosses the Sulden Ferner (glacier) into the Martelthal, will 
obtain on one side of the pass a splendid view of the Orteler, and, 
on the other, one which we think not at all inferior—the magni- 
ficent amphitheatre of peaks and glaciers which impend over the 
head of the Martelthal, and extend, for a considerable distance, 
down its eastern side. There is only about an hour of very easy 
glacier on the summit of the pass; but a guide should be taken, 
as there are some crevasses generally concealed by snow. 

The “‘ Lombard Alps” conclude the volume. Although further 
information with respect to some portions of the country which 
it embraces is still desirable, Mr. Ball’s work constitutes a con- 
siderable addition to our stock of Alpine knowledge ; while it 
digests, in the most lucid and convenient form, much informa- 
tion which was not previously available to the tourist or moun- 
taineer. We should add that it contains ample particulars as to 
inns, distances, &c., and that it is illustrated by a number of 
excellent maps, 


DAY DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER.* 


Accorpineé to Mr. Thompson, the whole system of teaching in 
vogue at our public schools is rotten to the very core, and ought to 
be reformed off the face of the earth. It is true that it may, by 
dint of sheer good luck, produce, or at any rate fail to hinder, some 
fair results in pupils of high intelligence after a course of four or 
five years ; but this is only because intelligence in boyhood wil/ 
twist through obstacles into knowledge, as a branch does into sun- 
light ; and common sense in manhood will at times slip off the 
grooves that routine may have laid down. It is impossible to 


| imagine anything worse than the mode in which grammar is gene- 





rally taught, and as for gerunds and supines, the very name of 
them is enough to make Mr. Thompson’s hair stand on end, or to 
drive him intoa fit of epilepsy. Omniscience only can reckon the 
amount of human misery which has arisen from the insensate mis- 
appropriation of these grammatical terms, and particularly of the 
unfortunate gerund. According to the author of this book, all 
existing classical instruction is but the turning of one great 
“‘ verund-stone,” which is kept grinding from day to day with no 
result but bitter tears and a thorough stultification of the young 
idea. Mr. Thompson has even discovered a new niche in purga- 
tory framed expressly for the reception of those pedagogues who 
instil the truths, or perhaps the falsehoods, of grammar in accord- 
ance with the dominant plan of operation. It is evident that the 
feeling which is indicated by invective of this kind is not altogether 
the most favourable for a calm and judicial examination of the 
strength and weakness of that cause which has incurred the writer's 
hostility. There is nothing, if we may judge from the ardour of 
his expressions, which Mr. Thompson so hates as pedantry; yet 
it would often be easy enough for the advocate of some obnoxious 


grammatical form to retort the charge upon his accuser 
with considerable effect. For instance, it is mere pedantry 
and nothing else, to say that, because the ablative case 


means the taking away case, it is absurd to talk of the ablative case 
of the instrument, since the attribute of taking away is not naturally 
predicated of the means by which. Surely Mr. Thompson must be 
aware that what we want is not absolute logical exactitude, but a 
symbol by which a certain inflexion may be described whenever we 
meet with it. We might even apply the term “ gerund-stone,” if 
we chose, to the ablative case, and so long as there was a general 
consensus that it should be recognised by this appellation, the name 
would serve one purpose as wellas another. Ab/ative may not have 
been the very wisest word possible when it was first invented, but 
it isa blessing that language is not always recurring to its original 
elements, and that words are easily understood to mean what the 
speaker is known to indicate, without a constant analysis of the com- 
ponent parts of each bythe hearer. Mr. Thompson might just as 
well bring to book anyone who might use the word daughter in other 
than its old Arian signification of milkmaid, or who might promise 
to consider a new system of teaching grammar without binding 
himself thereby to take augurial observations, and to mark out 
a templum in the heavens. We do not believe that the road 
to a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin will be made 
smoother to the feet of tender disciples by teaching them the uses 
of the prepositive and appositive cases, as Mr. Thompson proposes, 
instead of the nominative and accusative. And, if no practical 
advantage could result, the additional grain of theoretical accuracy 
is of no weight whatever in the balance. There are other passages 
in the book which show how easily Mr. Thompson is led astray by 
the false lights of a mere verbal criticism, and is thus, in spite ot 
much solid common sense apparent elsewhere, sometimes in danger? 
of passing, by an unsuspected route, into that company of pedants 
who, as he tells us, are, in the third millennium of our era, to be 
“ choked in their own fat,” in the day when the grinding of gerund- 
stones shall cease, and the spirit of Virgil shall have rest from the 
clamour of boys and men who parse him with inhuman iteration. 
It may be some comfort to those who fall under Mr. Thompson’s 
lash to hear that not only the teachers in our public schools sin, 
but that the authors themselves, who form the subject-matter 0! 





* Day Dreams of a Schoolmester. By D'Arcy W. Thompson. Edinburgh: 
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their instruction, offend also in no light degree. Here is a man 
who might detect, if he only thought it worth while, the Pata- 
vinitas of Livy ; but, flying at higher game than mere provin- 
cialisms, he attacks the citadel itself, and boldly asserts that he 
finds thirty instances of false position of words in the first fifty-one 
lines of the first book of the Aineid of Virgil. Lucretius, Ovid, 
Horace, and Cicero, are equally faulty, or nearly so ; while Homer 
errs but once in every eighteen lines. But it would be wrong to 
suppose that Mr. Thompson is arrogantly setting up a standard 
of his own by which to judge the products of ancient literature. 
The point of his objection lies in this—that the Roman literary 
style was, as is likely enough, thoroughly artificial and diverse 
from the spoken language of the people, especially in its colloca- 
tion of words. Mr. 'Thompson’s strictures are not inconsistent 
with a sincere belief that the Alneid is, even in style, a perfect 
poem of its kind. But one who is so “ plaguy particular” in 
respect of other men’s mistakes ought not to spell Sphinx with 
a y, or to misconstrue the words cur bono, even as if he had been 
writing a leading article in the T'imes. 

Among other eccentricities of opinion, Mr. Thompson holds that 
the main subject of the Iliad is the glory of Troy, and that Hector, 
not Achilles, is the real hero of that poem: hence he is obliged to 
conclude that the simplest as well as the grandest of poets has, 
with a view to this end, worded the commencement of the first 
book with an “ exquisite artfulness,” for the express purpose of 
“ throwing the reader off his guard.” The mere mention of these 
phrases in connection with the name of Homer will, with most 
readers, be suflicient to condemn the theory, and to intimate the 
existence of a love of paradox which is not unlikely to mislead its 
possessor in other instancesalso. The fact that he appeals for sup- 
port of his view to an entirely modern feeling, of sympathy 
with the weaker party as a martyr, and of disparagement of his 
stronger antagonist, as deriving an unfair advantage from super- 
natural help, may show that Mr. Thompson is endowed with more 
chivalry of feeling than classical severity of judgment; and this 
estimate will be confirmed by the perusal of other sections of the 
book. Nevertheless, though some statements of Mr. Thompson 
appear strange to us, we cannot say that we have been ever quite 
put into the state of mind which he himself evidently anticipates 
on the part of his audience. The book abounds in such expres- 
sions as “* Nay, never start, reader!” “There: you need aot stand 
uncovered,’ and so on. We can assure him that nothing of the 
kind ever occurred to us. We are not aware that any of his 
dogmas, even the most paradoxical, effected the slightest variation 
in the even current of our pulse. 

It remains for us to testify cordially to the real merits of the 
“Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.” It is 1mpossible not to see 
that, however well or ill Mr. Thompson may judge of other men 
and other systems, he must be a most eflicient worker himself. We 
have, in these ** Day Dreams,” the glimpse of a real man, patient, 
kindly-hearted, full of sympathy with little boys, and willing to 
take any trouble to smooth the rugged path of their education. 
We see just enough of his own inner life to know that his career 
has been not blighted, but sanctified, by sorrow, and that many of 
his seemingly unreasonable crotchets proceed from a single-hearted 
abhorrence of anything that may cause unnecessary pain and worry 
to the defenceless. Whether gerunds may not still continue to 
exist without the deplorable effects that he imagines is a matter of 
opinion ; but there is no doubt that his book is suggestive even 
where it fails to be convincing, and that everyone engaged in the 
teaching of boys might read it, if not always follow it with advan- 
tage. Nor does it lack matter which may be fairly called popular 
and entertaining. The style is good throughout, and there is a 
vein of genial humour which is often very enlivening. We con- 
clude with the following quotation, as a pleasant instance of Mr. 
Thompson’s lighter manner. He bas been showing how in such a 
sentence as “The king sent him” we may transpose the words 
without ambiguity, because, whatever the order, the case him is 
on the face of it accusative, being formed by what the author calls 
a tight affix :— 


** But ifI came to such a sentence as The boy struck the pig, I 
should observe that here we were unable to alter the position of our 
words without imminent danger to the boy. And I should show them 
how much more freely in such a sentence we might have handled the 
pig, if he had retained his accusative in addition to his tail; how we 
might then have caught hold of him by his accusative, and put him 
anywhere in the above sentence, without his being able to do harm to 
the boy; and I should observe that, in Latin, pigs as well as pro- 
nouns had accusatives; and not only pigs, but nouns of all kinds, 
masculine and feminine—for, of course, those stupid neuter nouns 
could hardly expect them—and that it was only in modern times that 
nouns, indiscriminately, had been treated worse than terrier-puppies, 
and lopped into guinea-pigs and Manx cats.” 


Mr. Thompson, when he attempts covert satire, is far less happy 
than in light jeux-d' esprit of this character. 





THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD.* 


_ CerTaInLy, French writers have a peculiar grace in the composi- 
tion of works such as that here translated by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 





* The History of a Bit of Bread. Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man 
and of Animals. By Jean Macé. Part 1.—Man. Translated from the French 
and Edited by Mrs. Altred Gatty, Author of “Parables from Nature,” &c, 
Lendon ; Saunders, Otley, & Co, 
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The conversational address of the Frenchman, his willingness to 
please, and national readiness in so doing, his constitutional good- 
nature and liveliness, and the elegance, lucidity, an’ succinctness 
of the language in which he writes, are so many advantages which 
he possesses over the Englishman and the German when he under- 
takes the popularizing of abstruse subjects; though our own 
language also boasts some triumphs in this way. Few things 
could be found more difficult to handle in such a manner as to be 
made intelligible and interesting to a child than the structure and 
functions of the human body, the processes of digestion and 
assimilation, the action of the heart and lungs, &c. Yet M. Macé 
has accomplished this feat to admiration. The inherent difficulties 
of sucha subject are great. The necessary explanations spread over 
a wide field, involve many complicated details, touch by the way 
on divers collateral elements of philosophy and science, and 
are not altogether free from the danger of seeming repulsive 
to the minds of young people. Moreover, the familiarity of 
the results which are effected by all these marvels of structure 
and vital action is to the child a sort of bar at the very outset 
against feeling any interest in the discourse. The little boy or girl 
fancies he or she knows all about it beforehand. We are hungry, 
and we eat and drink ; we breathe, and walk, and sleep; and that 
is life. Why trouble ourselves with talking over what is so 
obvious? This would probably be the feeling in the minds of most 
boys and girls if asked by any grave and reverend senior if they 
would like to be told “all about” such matters. The self-compla- 
cency of utter ignorance is wonderful. Wearenot surethat it doesnot 
possess one of the finest attributes of wisdom—a profound reliance 
on the sufficingness of eternal laws, an unquestioning acceptance of 
fact for the fact’s own sake. If we had not in after years so many 
occasions for knowing—if we did not suffer so much, and do so 
many wrong things, in consequence of our ignorance, or rather, 
perhaps, of our imperfect knowledge—it might be questioned 
whether an analytical acquaintance with our own structure, and 
with the forces that keep it in a state of vitality, be a desirable 
possession. But ignorance is the privilege of the brute ; know- 
ledge that of the man—a sad privilege sometimes, yet always a 
noble one. Our greatest danger lies in having that knowledge in 
an imperfect degree, and largely qualified with error. The most 
unlettered man knows more of the nature of his stomach, lungs, 
heart, and other organs, than, in all probability, the horse or dog 
does ; but his information is so mixed up with stupid misconcep- 
tions, so bound and circumscribed in every direction by the densest 
ignorance, that he is much more likely to go wrong than the 
humbler animal, which relies solely on its instincts. And this 
imperfect instruction is not confined simply to the lower classes. 
There are but few men who know more than the merest rudiments 
of the story of their, own bodies ; and this deficiency often results 
in the creation and perpetuation of serious evils. We do not, 
indeed, believe that any amount of knowledge will have the least 
effect in curbing a man’s vicious propensities when they are strongly 
developed. Those who believe that the glutton will become moderate 
in his eating because he has learnt from a book that he is making blood 
too fast, and that the consequence one day will be apoplexy,—or 
that the drunkard will refrain from excessive potations because, 
having read an account of the structure of the stomach, he is aware 
that he is destroying its “ coats,’ and will assuredly die in agony 
and shame,—must regard the reason of man as stronger than 
his passions and appetites, which, when the latter are unduly 
excited, the experience of life proves to be, as a general rule, the 
very reverse of the truth. But people often do wrong merely from 
the want of knowing better, and not from any vicious inclination. 
It is to such that knowledge is truly valuable, and their number is 
countless, If these persons, when they were boys and girls, had 
been instructed in the mysteries of their own physical being by such 
a book as this of M. Macé, they might have been saved from 
much that was painful in after life, from many foolish mistakes, 
from waste of natural powers and premature old age. Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty, who deserves the thanks of the English public for rendering 
“The History of a Bit of Bread” into our mother tongue, is quite 
justified in saying that the French author has exhibited “ mar- 
vellous ingenuity and beautiful skill” in bringing “the leading 
anatomical and physical facts of life out of the depths of scientific 
learning,” so as to make them “literally comprehensible by a 
child.” He possesses the great, good gift—a very rare gift too—of 
being able to explain with clearness to another what he himself 
understands. His fertility of illustration is wonderful ; his humour 
and his good-humour are charming alike to child and adult. 
We are rather doubtful of the advisability of introducing into 
Letter XIII. that symbolical episode about the great millionaire 
who wished to build a palace which should surpass the grandest 
dwellings of the greatest kings, and who commanded his en- 
gineers to devise for it a system of water supply which they 
all failed in effecting, though it was nothing more in principle 
than the circulation of blood to and from the heart ; but this 
is an exception to M. Macé’s ordinary custom. Generally, his 
illustrations are short and strictly pertinent: in the particular 
instance alluded to, so long a digression tends rather, we think, 
to confusion than to enlightenment. But, for the most part, 
the grace with which our author manages to arrange his details,— 

the skill with which he avoids whatever might be considered repul- 

sive,—and the subtle gradations whereby, as the work proceeds, he 

leads on the learner, from a simple and child-like mode of address 

to a more complex and scientific,—are among the many admirable 

features of the work. From the letter on “‘ Atmospheric Pressure,” 
which is introduced in order the more thoroughly to explain the 
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process of respiration, we make an extract, that the reader may 
judge for himself of the matter and manner of this book of popular 
science :— 


“* Now get well into your head the fact, that we, here, on the surface 
of the earth, are at the bottom of an immense mass of air, extending 
somewhere to about forty or fifty miles above our heads. Let us say 
forty to make more sure, for learned men have not yet been able to 
calculate the precise height to a nicety ; and for my own part, I think 
we have done wonders to get so near the mark as even this. But 
can you picture to yourself the distance which forty miles high really 
is? I will help you to form some idea. 

“One mile contains 5,280 feet, and your papa is six feet high. One 
mile high would, therefore, be SSO times as high as your papa. But 
this is a mere nothing—only one mile’s height. In forty miles there 
would be no less than 211,200 feet; and setting papa aside, of whom 
it would take 35,200, one on the top of the other, to go so far into the 
sky, let us think of the height of the tallest buildings you know; 
church and cathedral towers, for instance. Now, the towers of many 
parish churches are 150 feet high; the towers of York Minster about 
300. At that rate it would take 1,408 ordinary parish church towers, 
or 704 York Minster towers, piled one above the other, to reach to 
the end of the forty miles of air above our heads. I leave you to 
judge what would be the weight of a mass of paper piled up as high 
as that. You may safely grant, then, that this mass or pile, or, if you 
like it better, this column of air (for that is the proper expression) 
must be of considerable weight; and it is still farther made certain by 
the fact of its having been weighed, so that I can even name the 
weight to you, if you wish to hear it. Bear in mind, too, that the 
weight of a column of air will be in proportion to its superficial extent 
—to its breadth and width, thatis; for, as you may suppose, a column 
as large in extent as one of the towers of York Minster will weigh a 
good deal more than one the size of a single brick. 

** But wait ; here is a book on the table which will serve me for a 
measure, and as you will probably find the same on your mamma’s 
table, you can follow my measurement. It is Mr. Tennyson’s Poems. 
The back is seven inches long and four and a quarter wide. That is, 
there are four and a quarter rows, each seven inches long. In other 
words, the back contains nearly—and let us call it quite, for conve- 
nience’ sake—thirty inches side by side. Thirty square inches, as it 
is called. Measure your mamma’s copy and you will see. Now, can 
you guess the weight of the column of air forty miles high which this 
volume of Tennyson’s poems supports? Upwards of four cwt.— 
450 lbs., that is tosay! If you want to be very exact, here is the 
rule. Air presses on all bodies at the rate of fifteen pounds to every 
square inch ; so now you can make the calculation for yourself. 

** But I suspect you had no idea you were so strong; for I see you 
tossing up the volume of Tennyson, heavily laden as it is, like a 
feather. 

**Comfort yourself. There is no magic in the matter. If a very 
strong man were to push you on one side, could you resist him? Cer- 
tainly not. But if another man of equal strength were to push you 
at the same time on the other side, what would happen? Well, you 
would remain quietly in your place withont troubling yourself more 
about one than the other, the two forces mutually destroying each 
other. And this is the case here. While the air above your book is 
weighing down upon it with a force of 450 lbs., the air below it presses 
against it underneath with au equal weight, and this destroys the 
effect of the other. From 450 Ibs. take 450 lbs., and nothing remains. 
The volume of Ternyson has nothing to carry after all, and you may 
toss it about as you please, without deserving much credit for the 
effort.” 


Mrs. Gatty says that she has occasionally varied the illustrations, 
to adapt them to the comprehension and associations of an English 
child ; and we have no doubt that she has done so with taste and 
judgment. It was certainly wise to omit M. Macc’s ludicrous 
statement “that delicate English misses eat beefsteaks at ball- 
suppers,” and to render, in the chapter from which we have quoted, 
French weights and measures into English. In this last respect, 
Mrs. Gatty has had the assistance of a competent mathematician ; 
whilst all the anatomical statements have been submitted to the 
careful revision of a medical friend. The translator promises, 
should the present work be successful, to address herself to the 
second part, describing “'The History of Life in the Lower 
Animals.” We trust that she may be encouraged to do so; for 
she has here favoured the public with a volume weighty in its 
matter, fascinating in its form, and in its moral and religious tone 
above all praise. 


MODERN ROME.* 


Mr. Futtom has given us an entertaining and agreeable volume 
on Rome, as it exists under the rule of the present Pope,— 
a volume comprising an account of the Eternal City itself, its 
people, manners, and religious observances ; its public buildings, 
antiquities, historical and local traditions, legends, &e. The 
book is really none the less acceptable because of its much- 
worn subject; for a place so abounding in beautiful objects, 
and so full of historical associations with some of the greatest 
events of the world, must always present novel features of 
interest and attraction to the traveller. Mr. Fullom tells us, in 
his introductory chapter, that he went to “ visit the scenes he had 
dreamt of in youth, after twenty-five years of literary toil,” partly 
for pleasure, and partly with a view to recruit his health. As in 
most continental cities, as well as in Edinburgh and other towns of 
Scotland, the houses at Rome are let in so many floors or flats, 





* Rome under Pius IX. ByS.W. Fullom, Royal Hanoverian Medallist for Art, 
Author of the “ Life of Sir Howard Douglas,” &c. London: C. J. Skeet. 
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approached by one common staircase. These are so constructed 
that each floor contains all the appendages of a regular dwelling, 
as with those of the Scottish cities, and is completely secluded 
from the rest by means of a door which shuts out all commu- 
nication from the neighbouring tenements. Fach flat is, in 
short, a house in itself. The stairs, unfortunately, are not kept 
in the very cleanest condition, as they are never washed, 
“so that,” says Mr. Fullom, “one may get dirtier in going up the 
stairs of a house than in crossing the city.” But the rooms them- 
selves are often commodiously and elegantly furnished, being hung 
with velvet drapery, which excludes the draught, while warmth is 
secured to the apartment in winter by a carpeted floor and thick 
window curtains, the effect of the whole being completed by a 
handsome flowered paper on the walls, and a tinted or arabesque 
pattern on the ceiling. The stove is almost on a level with the 
floor, and is formed of two brick slabs, with 2 small opening in the 
middle, into which the embers of the log fire drop, and, owing to 
the slanting roof and the lowness of the chimney, the fire blazes 
across, and thus throws all its heat into the body of the room. 
Firing, however, is generally very expensive at Rome, a single load 
of logs costing pearly a pound, and only lasting three weeks. In 
fact, living altogether, according to Mr. Fullom, seems to be rather 
dear in the capital of the ancient world ; and the food itself appears 
to be of an exceedingly inferior quality, the meat being tough and 
the bread sour. “The place for cheap living,” says the present 
writer, “is England.” There are two modes of living at Rome— 
the English and the Italian—and these involve a great difference 
of cost. ‘“ Very good bread may be obtained of Muller, the English 
baker ; but this is dear—what costs sevenpence in England being 
here tenpence.’’ The streets of Rome are pestilent with malaria, 
and the want of footways, together with the number of carriages 
and other vehicles that are continually passing, render them very 
dangerous to pedestrians. 

In his excursion to the ruins of ancient Rome, Mr. Fullom saw 
all the great “lions” of the locality, including the Capitol, with its 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius ; the arches of Septimius 
Severus, Titus, and Constantine ; Trajan’s pillar, the palace of the 
Csars, the Forum, the Colosseum, and a host of others. Mr. 
Fullom has given in one chapter a very spirited account of the 
Carnival of Rome, or, as he terms it, the “ Sham Carnival ;” and 
in another he describes the method of keeping Christmas in the 
Eternal City. The latter is celebrated at Rome in a manner 
differing widely from our mode of keeping the great festival—so 
much so, indeed, that, as Mr. Fullom remarks, it seems not itself 
in this part of the world, and would therefore, we infer, be hardly 
agreeable to an Englishman accustomed to its celebration after the 
rules and observances of his own country. J+ is true that Roman 
families meet together in common friendsup und hospitality, as is 
the case in England, and they likewise have at Rome a species of 
‘* Waits,” in the persons of the Abruzzi peasants, who descend 
from their abodes in the mountains to play in the Roman streets at 
this time of the year. But then, there are no shops teeming with 
Christmas fare and with the gaieties of the season, as in London ; 
no Christmas-boxes or presents from the country, no blazing fires, 
no holly and mistletoe—the very emblems of Christmas in our 
more northern climes—and no pantomimes. Indeed, all the 
tribute that the Roman people offer to Christmas, in the way 
of show or splendour, appears to be confined to the service in their 
churches, which is performed in the early morning, at midnight, 
and all night long, and which has a very theatrical effect. The 
military element is also prominent, as the body of the church is 
filled with soldiers (including an immense number of Swiss), and 
with officers from the armies of various European nations—Knglish 
amongst the rest—each dressed in the national uniform of his 
country. 

Referring to recent political events at Rome, Mr. Fullom 
says :—‘ It was impossible to misunderstand the feelings that 
animated the Romans this year; for they were revealed by placards 
posted on every wall, and made known to the foreign visitors by a 
circular, addressed to many of them by name.” He gives a transla- 
tion of the one sent to him, with its enclosure, but is concerned to 
add that the appeal did not meet with the same hearty response from 
the English that it did from the other foreigners in Rome, ‘ There,” 
says Mr. Fullom, “the Englishman refuseth to hear the voice of 
the bondman, plead he never so pitifully, and the English woman 
stoppeth her ears.” This is the more to be regretted, because 
English people are generally much liked and respected in Rome, 
perhaps more so than any other foreign nation. One of the Roman 
Liberal party, who had an interview with our author, gave the 
English a very glowing character, and exalted us above both the 
French and Germans. “ But I wish,” added he, “they wouldn’t give 
usa knock on the head whenever we get one from the Pope.” Mr. 
Fullom briefly adverts to the revolution in the Papal dominions at 
the latter end of 1848, and to the short-lived republic to which it 
gave birth; and in another part of his work he details the 
atrocities practised upon all political offenders under the present 
wretched and debasing Government. Our author says that the 

Yoman people do not wish for reform. All they claim is deliver- 
ance from the Pope’s temporal power, and they will have this, or 
nothing—foreign bayonets alone holding them back. The Pope, 
however, seems, in the abstract, to be a good-natured man, with a 
winning smile on his handsome old countenance, and a fascinating, 
affable manner, with which he captivates most of our country- 
men. 

At the Protestant cemetery at Rome, Mr. Fullom visited the 
graves of Shelley and Keats, and likewise made a pilgrimage to 
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the garden and monastery where Tasso ended his days. Here he 
was shown the very room in which the author of “ Jerusalem 
Delivered” died ; where are shown his chair, crucifix, inkstand, a 
portion of his manuscript, and his first coffin,—all genuine relics. 
The apartment is also adorned with a bust of the poet, taken after 
death. Mr. Fullom was much struck, although, at the same time, 
a little disappointed in some respects, with the vast interior of St. 


Peter's. We shall conclude our notice with his account of the 
impressions which he felt on first entering that wonderful 
edifice :— 


“Our eyes are familiar with its aspect from early years, and this 
may weaken the effect, but it is certainly not so imposing as our own 
St. Paul’s. The junction with a palace gives symmetry, indeed, but 
it is at the expense of solemnity, and takes away the likeness of a 
church ; for how can this be reconciled with graceful fountains, ranges 
of statues, and royal colonnades? But our admiration deepens as we 
gaze, and we see what a pile can be raised by a hundred and seventy 
years of labour and ten millions of treasure. 

Our first impression of the inside is disappointing. We are 
dazzled, but not impressed; and the eye shrinks from the flood of 
light and colour, the gilded roof, and the glaring sculpture. Nor does 
the church realize our expectations of space. The arches of the aisles 
break the width, and it is further lessened by side chapels, while height 
conceals the length of the nave. But perception opens with scrutiny, 
and catches the span, so vast and symmetrical. We stand under the 
dome, and wonder such compass is not more apparent, and does not 
strike ata glance. But this is understood if we visit the cathedral 
an hour before sunset. Then the light in the nave is subdued; it 
pales in the aisles, and just enters the side chapels, which loom in the 
distance. The pile loses itself in shadows, and its immensity is un- 
veiled. ‘ 

** The same hour displays the beauty of the architecture and corrects 
the impression of the morning. Now the rich decorations appear, but 
do not flare; the mosaics soften their hues and throw up the white 
sculpture. The great dome rises sublimely—a miracle of art. What 
we had thought heavy becomes aérial, mounting in tiers of light 
columnge and almost soaring in the fretted roof. The whole pile is 
transformed. The cloistered aisles seem temples of themselves, 
spreading arch by arch, and showing column and niche above, the 
capitals delicately carved and the roof springing in graceful curves. 
All is marble, and embraces the rarest colours, while pier and wall 
blaze with sculpture, mighty figures of angels and saints, and monu- 
ments and medallions. Here the marble is white, there variegated ; 
here it stands like a rock, and there opens vistas, or rises in columns.” 


~ 


s 


We have often read descriptions of the striking contrast between 
first impressions of St. Peter's and subsequent experience ; but 
never any better done than this. 


STRIFE AND REST.* 


THERE was an originality and freshness about ones Home” 
which promised well for other works from its author’s hand. The 
weird, mysterious attraction of its heroine, the lively, unconstrained 
flow of its dialogue, and the profound and subtle judgment of its 
culinary precepts, invested the romance with a rare and grateful 
charm. ‘The promise has scarcely been fulfilled in “Strife and 
Rest ;” not that there is no merit in the book, for it is pleasant, 
and interesting, and amusing; but it lacks the freedom and 
novelty of its predecessor, and is rather a collection of brilliant 
sketches than a well-arranged and harmonious picture. An air of 
improbability hangs about the principal figures from first to last ; 
the motive of the whole theme is unworthy of the ability with 
which it is handled. The story is one of retaliation—of a punish- 
ment unlikely to have been meditated, and unreal in its accomplish- 
ment. Its moral is one which is perfectly unobjectionable—that 
man is born to labour, that strife is noble and dignified, and 
that rest, though sweet, may be bought too dearly by sacrificing 
what ‘makes life worthy of endurance. Unfortunately, this is an 
old story, and its present treatment is not likely to recommend it 
to a world grown weary of hearing it told. But, if we neglect the 
purpose and teaching of the work, and read it merely as a novel, 
we shall find in it much that is worthy of praise. The characters 
are pleasantly drawn, and their conversation is agreeable to listen 
to. There is a little too much sermonizing in its pages, but its 
gossip is sparkling and natural; and, if its incidents are few and 
somewhat tame, the quiet by-play of life is well represented on its 
stage. The plot is far from complicated, and the number of the 
persons who are concerned is by no means extensive. We find, 
indeed, only two characters brought prominently forward—the 
one a popular preacher, the other a lady of fashion. Ernest Heath- 
cote is a young and ambitious clergyman, of “‘ subdued and devout 
face, and gentle, downcast manner,’ who might have sat for “a 
capital St. Francis,” and who carries away all hearts by 
the ascetic sanctity of his life and the burning eloquence 
of his sermons. He has devoted his powers to the duties of 
his profession, throwing himself energetically into the work 
entailed on a London curate, and endeavouring to fix his eyes 
so earnestly on the world to come, as to forget the temptations of 
that in which he moves. The time has been when he thought 
of earthly joys, and when he prized and won the affection of a 
young lady of good expectations, Miss Helen Ashley. But a 
blight came over her prospects ; her father lost, first his fortune, 
and next his life ; and “ then, too, came doubts and fears on the 


a 
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* Strife and Rest. By the Author of ‘‘Agnes Home.”” Two vols. London: 
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part of the affianced priest. Wasit right to marry? Could he be 
so useful in God’s Church, burdened with the cares of a wife 
without fortune, and a family slenderly provided for /” Eventually 
he decided that he could not, and so he broke off his engagement 
with Helen, who, thinking that her idol could do no wrong, “ bade 
him God-speed, and turned her face to the wall to strive to fix her 
heart and affections on higher, holier things than even a husband’s 
love.” But her sister, Laura Gaysford, the wife of a wealthy 
Member of Parliament, a woman whose own life was bright and 
happy, “vowed a deep vow of revenge against the treacherous 
Churchman, who had made his duty and his interest fit so well 
together, and discovered the virtues of celibacy just at the moment 
that his would-be bride had become a penniless maiden ;” and the 
present story shows how she kept her resolution. The clergyman 
finds himself involved in endless strife, and longs in vain for rest. 
Mrs. Gaysford deliberately sets to work to prevent him from 
obtaining the peace of mind which he desires, throwing herself 
constantly in his way,and whispering dangerous flattery in his ear, 
until she brings him down from his high estate, and revels in the 
malicious pleasure of seeing him prostrate in the dust before her. 
He struggles in vain against what he feels is a baneful influence ; 
the spell is too strong for his daily weakening faculties, and, 
although conscious of the fascination which is being exerted 
against him, he is yet too feeble to shake off the hold it has upon 
his heart. At length he throws aside all considerations of prudence 
and of virtue, and, carried away by a wild unreasoning passion, 
proposes to Mrs. Gaysford to elope with him. Then she: points 
the finger of scorn at her humiliated victim, and delivers her- 
self of a lecture which completely upsets him. “ At her feet he 
bowed—he fell. The strife was over now, and the strayed and 
erring spirit was, in its helplessness, at rest.” Not that he dies ; 
but, after wandering about the streets all night, “ exchanging wild 
scoffs with those who flitted by,” he is brought home in a state 
of frantic delirium, one in which Mrs. Gaysford also shares, 
after an evening of unreasonable triumph. Three years pass 
away, and at their conclusion all parties are found comfort- 
ably settled in life. Heathcote has married Helen, who adores 
him in all simplicity, and he now troubles himself about 
nothing but the temperature of his wine and the condition of his 
venison. ‘There is a capital description of a dinner-party at his 
rectory, and the troubles to which it gave rise. After the feast is 
over, Mrs. Gaysford’s heart smites her for the change she has wrought 
in the once enthusiastic clergyman, and she reads him a second 
moral lesson. She calls on him to buckle on his armour once more, 
and return to the field which he has deserted. ‘ There can be no 
rest for you here,” she says. “ If you pause, youslip backward. It 
must be strife—strife now, strife always ; and by this never-ending 
strife you will gain the victory and rest at last.” And so she turns 
him back again into the right way, and he is good ever after. This 
is not a very probable tale, but the way in which our author tells it 
makes amends for many of its defects. The reader is introduced 
into good and pleasant society, and has several attractive scenes 
vividly and graphically brought before him. The good-natured, 
rather obtuse Mr. Gaysford, and the slightly inane Helen Ashley, 
with her feeble attempts to get rid of the recollection of her lover 
by devoting herself to asceticism, are excellently described, and 
some of the other minor characters are graceful, even if they are 
not entirely free from vapidity. A considerable amount of 
love-making between a West-end man of fashion and a City heiress 
is so prettily told that we forget its improbability ; and we have 
an admirable picture of a dreary old country house, inhabited 
by a ghostly heiress of long pedigree and saintly sorrow. On the 
whole, the book is one which we can recommend ; but we still hope 
to receive something much better from the author of “ Agnes 
Home.” 





EDINBURGH LEGENDS.* 


Eprysureu has long had the credit of being one of the chief 
seats of romance. Sir Walter Scott first introduced it in this 
capacity to our Southern minds, and later writers have not been 
wanting to keep up its great reputation for wild attractiveness. 
The picturesqueness of the situation—the mysterious obscurity of 
the wynds and closes—the strange packing together of a large 
number of human beings in the vast, dusky, rambling old houses, 
divided into “ flats,” ascending one over another, tier upon tier, until 
the garret windows almost vanish from the sight of those who walk 
the street below—all these things, together with the well-preserved 
traditions of an early history characterized by a certain Northern 
ferocity of life, have conspired to make Edinburgh a favourite 
ground with the imaginative and fanciful. And the strongly- 
marked character of the citizens—the combination of Calvinistical 
austerity with a flavourous though somewhat grim humour, not 
unfrequently allied in former times with riotous debauchery— 
give equal scope for the exhibition of a writer's dramatic powers. 
Though no cities in the world can equal London and Paris for the 
vast aggregate they present of the inexhaustible varieties of human 
life, and though both, as ancient seats of civilization, are rife with 
historical and personal associations of the finest kind, there is a 
peculiar picturesqueness about the Scottish capital which few other 
cities can equal. A book of Edinburgh legends is therefore sure 
to be amusing; and Mr. Leighton has already worked this vein 


* Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh. Now for the First Time Told in Print. 
By Alexander Leighton, Author of “ Curious Storied Traditions,” &e. Edinburgh : 
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with some success. His “ Curious Storied Traditions,” published 
a few years ago, contained several very effective narratives, 
and we are consequently disposed to welcome another instal- 
ment from his pen. Not that we consider his style of narration 
the best that could be selected. It is diffuse, yet ponderous ; full 
of tedious digressions, and often rendered extremely heavy by a true 
Scotchman’s tendency to be “ metapheesical” on every possible 
occasion. But, in spite of all such drawbacks, some of these 
“* Mysterious Legends” are very agreeable reading. Mr. Leighton 
has a fine sense of the grim and gloomy. Indeed, his book has 
rather a saturnine character, and does not give one a very exalted 
opinion of the cheerfulness of the Northern metropolis or of its 
people. But this may be regarded as a recommendation with those 
who like a story the better for the depth of shadow in which it is 
involved. When Mr. Leighton leaves off philosophising, and ser- 
pentining round his subject, he writes with a good deal of power 
and earnestness. He manages with much art to hold our interest 
in suspense to the very end, and his mysteries are often sufficientiy 
provocative of curiosity to keep us reading on into the fading light. 
The dusky and mournful old city, its secret windings, close nooks, 
and antiquated dwellings, are vividly brought before our eyes as we 
read, and we feel fascinated even while we are conscious of a degree 
of oppression—a sort of dull and brooding horror. We are told 
that all the stories are substantially true, though of course they 
have been “ treated” and invested with dramatic accessories by 
Mr. Leighten ; and they certainly delineate an undesirable state of 
society. The greater number, however, have reference to a byegone 
date—to the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In “ Lord Braxfield’s Case of the Red Nightcap,” Mr. Leighton 
seems to have repeated, with but slight variations, one of the most 
striking incidents in the “ Curious Storied Traditions ;” but 
possibly such circumstances are not very uncommon in those 
Scotch houses which are divided into separate “ flats,’ where the 
respective tenants are very much under one another's eye, and 
where a curious man or woman, having occasion to suspect that 
something mysterious is going on in an adjoining suite of rooms, 
has possibly greater opportunities than elsewhere for slipping 
furtively into the forbidden territory when the tenant is out, and 
making observations. 

Some well-executed engravings accompany these “ Legends,” 
which, altogether, form attractive reading for the seaside. 


BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


Iw “ The Elixir of Youth,” “ Eraline,” “The Charcoal-Burner of 
Breisgau,” “ Ildegarde,” “'The Wicked Lord of Montraval,” and 
other productions of the same species, Mr. Ellerton has given us a 
goodly volume of romantic legends. In the first we are told of an 
old Italian noble, who, possessed of the elixir of youth, instructs 
his son upon his deathbed how to apply to his decrepid frame the 
renovating properties of the wondrous fluid he has obtained at the 
cost of so much toil, and wealth, and skill. The son, dutiful, but 
somewhat dubious as to the desirable effects of this virtuous 
unguent, applies just enough to his defunct parent’s visual organ to 
enable him to open one eye :— 


“When lo! at once, it beamed, instinct with pure and living light, 
And gazed with rapture on the youth, transparent, full and bright ; 
Like to a dew-drop glistening o’er a dry and leafless spray, 

Shone strange that one bright living orb ’mid wrinkles and decay.” 


But the son, equally selfish, had also seen enough ; and, having 
duly balanced in his own mind his present prospects and the con- 
tingencies impending on the further operation of the wonder- 
working fluid, he positively declines to continue the application. 
However, he has a great respect for the potent liquor contained in 
the golden-sealed phial, the contents of which he carefully secures. 
In the course of time his own turn comes. Prematurely old, he 
feels his end approaching, and, having confided the secret to his 
son Gaston, dies. The latter, having been brought up more 
religiously, and with a more vivid sense, not only of filial duty, but 
of the sanctity of spoken vows, than appears to have been the case 
with either his father or grandfather, promises, and fulfils his 
promise, to anoint the body of his deceased sire with the unction 
of rejuvenescence, without which, he had been told by his moribund 
rent, his soul could not enter into Paradise. He accordingly 
gins :— 


**When, lo! beneath his touch grew warm the livid cheek of death, 
And issuing from the opening lips he felt returning breath. 
Dark clustering Jocks of glossy hair curled o’er the chiselled brow ; 
The rosy mouth, the downy cheeks, mantled with youthful glow.” 


For the final catastrophe we refer the reader to the legend itself. 
Besides those named first, there are a number of minor poems of a 
traditionary character ; many verses “ written for music” (more, 
possibly, than might be adapted for it) ; sonnets, reminiscences of 
foreign travel, and a variety of miscellaneous verse. 


* The Elixir of Youth: a Legend, in Four Parts. With other Poems and Notes. 
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“Taormina,” which gives the title to a volume, though not 
the principal poem contained in it, is a descriptive composition in 
blank verse of the beauties of Sicilian scenery as visible from that 
enchanting eminence neighbouring to the town ; a town notable 
for having endured the longest siege—namely, eighty years— 
recorded in history. ‘The poem is agreeably diversified with allu- 
sions to the historical associations—Pheenician, Greek, Roman, 
Arab, Norman, and those of more recent times—connected with the 
island ; the volcanic eruptions of Etna, as attributable to the com- 
motions caused by the underlying giant Enceladus; the classical 
legend of Persephoné and Pluto, the rocks of Galatea, the whirl- 
pool of Scylla, &c. The longest and most important poem in the 
volume is a lyrical drama entitled, ‘‘ Cephalus and Procris,’ and 
in this the author has shown considerable powers of poetical con- 
ception, sustained thought, graceful imagery, and tender feeling ; 
all simply and appropriately expressed. ‘ Ahmed and Amenah,” 
is an Eastern legend of devoted and self-sacrificing affection, pathe- 
tically treated by the author ; while various lesser compositions, 
such as “ All’s Well,” no doubt founded on an incident occurring 
in real life, “ Hesperis Tristis,” and other poems, give evidence, 
not only of deep emotion, but of the power of skilfully pourtray- 
ing and harmoniously expressing its changing phases. 

The first of Mr. Dixon’s “ Historical Odes” is devoted to a 
poetical outline of the Iron Duke's career from the period of the 
Peninsular war, through Torres Vedras, Vittoria, &c., as separate 
steps to the crowning battle of Waterloo, interspersed with reflec- 
tions more natural than original upon the great European crisis of 
that day, and the character and fall of Napoleon. The second ode 
is occupied by a similar sketch of the mulitary life and times of 
the illustrious general, Marlborough—a name, says the author, 
“traduced by little men, but by the great revered ;” and traces briefly 
the progress of that victorious soldier through Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Malplaquet, &c., to the general pacification of Europe 
effected thereupon shortly afterwards. ‘The third ode is dedicated 
to a more peaceful but equally heroic subject—the fatal quest of 
the north-west passage by Sir John Franklin, in regions 


* Where the meridians narrow ; where the ice 
Sets its white teeth against the world.” 


In “The Birth of Apollo,” a reminiscence of the Homeric 
Hymns, and in “ Orpheus,” the author shows not only acquaintance 
with the spirit of antiquity and classic verse, but more original 
and deeper thought than in any other of the compositions contained 
in the present volume. 

The “ Three Sisters,’ who have published a volume of pleasing 
little poems, are—Mary-Frances, Ellen-Isabelle, and Margaret- 
Eleonora. If these names do not of themselves attract a very 
respectable number of readers, the world, one cannot help thinking, 
must be growing very churlish and cynical. That all these charm- 
ing and graceful writers were thunderstruck with the glories of the 
Easter Monday Review of the current year of grace, is obvious at 
the first glance. M. F. is a patriot of the purest water, as we 
gather from her warm-hearted and enthusiastic addresses to “* The 
King of Caprera,’ “ Andrea Hofer,’ “ Silvio Pellico,” and other 
illustrious and unfortunate martyrs to liberty. .1. gives us 
a pretty Indian legend, entitled, ‘‘ Lion-heart,’ and ‘“ Morning 
Dew,” simply told, and in varied verse; M. E., a legend of 
* Constancy,” “ The Days of Wallace,” and other ardent effusions 
in favour of various heroes, of the present and bygone times. In 
the poems of all these young ladies (said, upon the authority of a 
Scottish newspaper, to be the daughters of the author of “ Prover- 
bial Philosophy ”), we find evidence of enthusiastic admiration of 
popular freedom and national independence. 

‘“‘Rythmical Exercises” is the title by which the author of 
“Eclogues and Monodramas” prefers to have his productions 
designated, rather than poems. They alternate between pieces of 
a classical cast, such as a “ Lament for Adonis,” the “ Protest of a 
Nymph,” the “Complaint of a Hamadryad or Naiad,” and a kind 
of composition very commonplace in diction and Crabbe-like in 
conception, detailing the progress of a “‘ Sale at a Farm ;” the con- 
versations of James and Mary, a pair of rustic sweethearts ; and a 
discussion between two old-school farmers respecting the merits of 
their landlord’s new agent, his chemical vagaries in the matter 
of phosphates and silica, and his views regarding main drains, &c. 
These ‘ Exercises,” so dissimilar in kind, can scarcely be said, 
although obviously so intended, to relieve each other, the contrast 
being too violent to be pleasant ; but, if in the latter we have some 
evidence of common sense prosily enough expressed, in the former 
we find undoubtedly pleasing imagery, occasionally striking thought, 
and frequently melodious and polished verse. The best poem, though 
merely fragmentary in construction, is entitled ‘ Rosamond,” 
founded on the well-known tragic story connected with the Lom- 
bard King Alboin ; and, notwithstanding that it has been repeatedly 
handled by previous writers, Mr. Lancaster has treated it with a 
degree of ability that will probably excite in most readers a wish 
that he had related the legend more at large. 





ZOE'S BRAND.* 


“ Zor’s Branp” is a tale, the publication of which, at the 
present juncture of affairs in America, and in the irresolute state 
of public opinion in this country respecting the origin of the war 
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and its probable issues, may be said to be particularly well-timed. 
The author, who is clearly of Confederate tendencies, shows that 
liberal views and opinions, on matters social as well as political, 
are far from being monopolized by the men of the North ; that 
just and rational sentiments are entertained by a large number 
of planters respecting the beneficial effects of a gradual emanci- 
pation of the negro race; that moral tyranny and habitual 
cruelty are practised in Northern society towards all people of 
colour, who, as in the case of the charming heroine of the 
narrative, are more keenly conscious of the outrage in pro- 
portion to their proximity to the white race; and that, in 
general, whenever a Northerner is brought into contact with 
the unfortunate black, whether as proprietor, superintendent, 
overseer, driver, agent, auctioneer, or what not, he is always to be 
identified as the most cruel and rapacious taskmaster, and the 
most insulting of all men in his demeanour towards those of both 
sexes who are subject to his interference. Some rather brightly- 
tinted views are given in these pages of the condition of those 
labourers on plantations where master and mistress are their 
own superintendent, and treat their “ hands” as members of their 
own family; but it will not be forgotten by English readers that 
a writer of fiction is at liberty to invent all his accessories, and to 
colour his picture as he pleases, nor that, if such happy families 
do really exist, they are unquestionably very exceptional. 
the gradual amelioration of the negro’s condition must be com- 
menced as soon as the struggling community has achieved its ide- 
pendence is certain; and that this design must be initiated by 
securing to the black man his social rights, matrimonial and 
parental, so as to bring him at once out of the category of mere 
animals or chattels, with which he has been hitherto classed, is 
equally certain. If that were accomplished, although involuntary 


That | 


_ may fairly be said that it equals in iniquity the worst of French novels. 





will reassert her independence under some one of the surviving heirs of 
her ancient kings. With the Caucasus for a bulwark and its moun- 
taineers for their allies, the Georgians might have again enjoyed 
national independence ; but their chances of success will be very much 
diminished when the Caucasus shall have been depopulated, or its 
population so reduced as to be no longer capable of offering any 
resistance. But it is not merely for the sake of holding Georgia that 
the Tsar seeks to rivet his chains upon that country. Russia has 
no superabundant population to dispose of, and Siberia affords her a 
means of getting rid of disaffected subjects, so that her army of the 
Caucasus is not a political necessity for her, but only an expedient, 
and the advantages to be derived from the revenues of Georgia cannot 
be such as to counterbalance the expenditure of an army seldom less 


| than a hundred and fifty thousand men, unless there were another 


object in view. This army in Georgia is a menace against Turkey and 


_ Persia; it presses especially upon Persia, and the continual fear of 


Russia has checked the progress and development of that country, 
which, in the last few years, since it has been left more to itself, has 


| laid down telegraphs and in other respects has been steadily advancing. 


Friends of Russia say that she has civilized Georgia; but beyond 
introducing the French language amongst the upper classes of Tiflis 
and erecting a theatre there, it is difficult to say in what way Georgia 
has been benefited by the Russian occupation. What Russian civiliza- 


_ tion is there, may be jearned from Lermontoff’s ‘ Life in the Caucasus,’ 


which has been translated into French and English, and of which it 


But Russia has an ulterior object in subjugating the Caucasian 
mountaineers, and this one more especially concerns England. So 
long as the Circassians and Daghestanlys could maintain their strong- 
holds, and were in a position to occupy the passes of the Caucasus, 
Russia could not make use of Georgia as a safe base of operations 


| against India; and of this we were repeatedly warned, whilst there 


servitude might be still retained for a considerable period, there is | 


little doubt that the first and most important step would be taken 
towards the conciliation of English feeling, and the recognition of 
the Continental powers. What we are mainly shocked at is the 
anomaly of slavery surrounded by the adjuncts of European insti- 
tutions, general progress, and Christian civilization. These must 
put an end to it at some time, and Englishmen have taught them- 
selves to think, the sooner the better. 

Many most interesting aspects of American life are brought 
before us in these pages, through which it is impossible to trace 
the career of the heroine without vivid sympathy in her fortunes. 
A variety of exciting incidents, and scenes of pathos and passion, 
prevent anything like ennwi from creeping over the reader’s mind, 


was yet time to have done something by treaty stipulations to avert 
the evil. Alas! that the warnings should have been unheeded.” 


The life, opinions, and moral character of the great French 
preacher, Father Lacordaire, are subjected to genial criticism in an 
article which concludes by saying that, though “he was not a great 
thinker, scholar, or theologian,’ he was “a most eloquent preacher,” 
and “an earnest, large-hearted, noble-minded man, whose whole life 


| was spent in serving God and his fellow-creatures zealously, according 


while occasionally an animated argument on the moral or political | 


bearing of the matters above referred to, or on the fatal course of 
events now being developed in the contest still raging, reminds 


him that he is not only amusing himself with a work of fiction, | 


but possibly improving his acquaintance with the state of affairs 
generally in that quarter of the globe. 





QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Lovers of etymological studies will rejoice in the opening article of 
the Quarterly Review, which, through thirty-three pages, discourses 
very amusingly of the origin of the names of places, both in England 
and abroad, and of the derivation of certain words. The essay is 
founded on the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s “ Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography,” which the reviewer praises, 
while dissenting from several of the author’s conclusions. This is 


to the full measure of his lights.” As in the Edinburgh Review, Mrs. 
Jameson’s “ History of Our Lord, as Exemplified in Works of Art,” 
and the “ Report of the Public School Commissioners,” are taken as 
bases for long and elaborate essays. On the latter subject, the writer 
in the Quarterly expresses his opinion that “‘ English education, as a 
whole, is better than might be inferred from the long catalogue which 
the commissioners have drawn up of its shortcomings ;” but he admits 
the existence of defects, the correction of which, however, need not 
endanger the advantages of the existing system. He approves of the 
teaching of Latin, for its mental discipline and grammatical and 
etymological value; but, at the same time, admits that English com- 
position is rarely understood as it should be. The method of study, 
he believes, should be reformed, with a view to greater efficiency ; 
and, when this has been done, “ it will be found both easy and advan- 
tageous to enlarge the present curriculum—but not till then.” A 


| very pleasant article, full of a fresh, breezy, country feeling, and 


followed by an article on Ludwig Uhland, who is made the hero ofa | 


biographical sketch, and of a piece of highly laudatory criticism, 
interspersed with translations of some of his poems. ‘“ Free-thinking, 
its History and Tendencies,” is an analysis of the writings of Toland, 
Collins, Tinda], Woolston, Chubb, and other of the Deistical writers of 
last century, very interesting at the present time, when opinions 
similar to theirs have been broached in divers influential quarters. 
“The Circassian Exodus” is an appeal for sympathy and assistance 
on behalf of the unhappy people of the Caucasus, whom, according 
to the reviewer, we ought to have defended against the rapacity 
of Russia. “The causes which led to their abandonment by 
England,” we read, “may be summed up in these words—absence 
of policy on the part of the Government, and ignorance and 
indifference on the part of the nation.” Instead of interposing 
between the mountaineers and the Russians, we contented our- 
selves with putting down what we designated “the Circassian slave 
trade ’’—that is to say, the sale of girls to the rich lords of Constanti- 
neple: an interference which displeased the Circassians as much as 
the Turks, since the young women of the former race look with pleasure 
to a life on the Bosphorus, where, it is said, they are, ‘almost without 
exception, respectably married.’”’ They cannot, the writer adds, be 
properly described as slaves, and their purchase-money is not con- 
sidered by them any degradation, since even in their own country 
wives are always bargained for and bought. The question why the 
Russians have spent so mach blood and treasure in conquering a 
barren land is thus answered :— 


“The mountains of the Caucasian chain are of no value in them- 
selves, and their acquisition can only be looked upon as a means to 
anend. <A wide extent of territory inhabited by Tatars intervened 
between the Caucasus and the provinces inhabited by a Russian 


population, so that the Russian empire had no danger to apprehend | 


from the Circassians ; but Russia had obtained by fraud the Christian 
kingdom of Georgia. The Russian yoke is not sufficiently light to 
reconcile a nation to submit to it for ever, especially a nation which 
has a history and a church dating from the fourth century, and has 
maintained its separate existence through the wars of Timur and of 
the Persian monarchy ; and Russia has reason to fear that Georgia 








abounding in agreeable antiquarian lore and picturesque description, 
follows, under the title of “ Travelling in England ’’—an article not 
only charming in itself, but peculiarly appropriate at this season of 
the year, when people are beginning to think of their annual trips ; 
and the number concludes with a slashing attack on the Ministry, 
with reference mainly to Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Borough 
Franchise Bill and the debate on Mr. Disraeli’s vote of censure. As 
regards the conduct of the Government towards Denmark, the tone is 
precisely that which has been adopted in our own columns throughout. 
*« Tf,” says the reviewer— 


‘** If Lord Palmerston had intended from the first to leave Denmark 
to her fate, and to allow Prussia and Austria to do their worst upon 
her, it was easy to have come to that conclusion in November last. 
It was easy to have sent word to Copenhagen, as was done by the 
Government of France, that the Danes were not to rely upon us in 
case of a war with Germany. It was easy to have abstained from 
those menaces, which have recoiled upon England’s good fame,— 
from that encouragement to Danish hopes which has lured a gallant 
people to the depth of ruin,—from that restless, fretful, fidgetty dip- 
lomacy which has made English representations, and protests, and 
warnings, the laughing-stock and the by-word of every European 
Chancellerie. It was not so much for the goal to which they actually 
attained, as for their gratuitous excursions into the dirt in their 
struggles to attain it, that the Ministry are to be blamed. Their error 
was, that from the first they did not know their own minds. Their 
policy was shifting, capricious, irresolute, the offspring of no definite 
plan, but only of the moment’s impulses and needs. If they had pur- 
sued any one policy, even the most reckless or the most tame, no great 
harm would have happened. The evil came because at various periods 
they pursued every possible policy, and followed none out to the end. 
They ingeniously contrived to combine all the irritation that could be 
produced by fighting, with all the contempt that could be produced by 
running away. They intervened sufficiently to excite and embitter 
the contending parties; they did not intervene sufficiently to compel 
them into peace. All that England and Europe have suffered might 
have been avoided if Lord Palmerston or his Cabinet had asked them- 
selves the question in the autumn of last year, ‘ What do we mean to 
do if the Germans overwhelm the Danes ?’ ” 


The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. III., for July, contains— 
besides its ‘“‘ Chronicles of Science,” together with a large number of 
reviews, “‘ Notes and Correspondence,” &c.—six original articles :-— 
“On the Physical Aspects of the Moon’s Surface,” by James Nasmyth; 
“On Gun-cotton,” by John Scott Russell, C.E., F.R.S.; “On Brackish- 
Water Fossils of Crete,” by H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S.; ‘‘On the History 
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and Uses of the Ophthalmoscope,” by T. Nunnely, F.R.C.8.E., &c. ; 
*€ Acclimatization,’”’ by Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A., M.B., &.; and 
** Copper-mining in Tuscany,” by D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. Some of 
these are illustrated with figures, and all are interesting. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


No Relations: a Novel. By Julia Corner (T. C. Newby).—Though 
better known as a writer of historical books than as a novelist, 
Miss Corner has here produced a story fall of incidents, strung 
together rather ingeniously, and showing that the authoress pos- 
sesses the power of securing the interest of her readers. Merton 
Ranger, the hero of the novel, passes through a very chequered 
career, starting in life as a child of unknown parentage, and 
emerging in manhood into a full-blown baronet with large posses- 
sions. How this consummation is arrived at we do not feel at liberty 
to relate. Miss Corner has told her story cleverly and successfully, 
and some of her characters are very well drawn, though, onthe whole, 
@ little too stagey. 


The Molyneux Family; or, How to do Good. A Tale. By Julia 
Addison (Marlborough & Co.)—Miss Addison, we perceive by the 
title-page of her little story, is the authoress of a great many similar 
tales. We have not the pleasure of knowing them ; but, judging by the 
book before us, we should say that she has the power of entertaining 
children, though for our own parts we should be better satisfied if 
the children she delineates were not so desperately “ good,” and so 
full of moral exhortations and solemn precepts. Yet the moral 
intention is unexceptionable, and we suppose we must not object to 
having it expressed in a somewhat artificial way. 


School Class Book of Arithmetic. Part I. By Barnard Smith, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This little manual is chiefly intended for the 
national and elementary schools, and receives additional value from 
the introduction of Metrical Tables, a knowledge of which, perhaps 
at no distant time, is destined to become a necessity with every 
Englishman. 


The Sheaf of the Amateur Literary Union (F. Pitman).—It appears 
that in March, 1861, a society of ladies and gentlemen was 
established at Bleak House, Islington, for the amiable purpose of 
inflicting on one another their fugitive pieces and occasional verses. 
The said society, according to information conveyed to the public in 
the book before us, was placed under “the able presidency” of R. J. 
Chaplin, Esq., and was carefully nurtured and guided in its infancy 
by a fair secretary, Miss Ward; and the result of the ability of the 
one and of the nurturing of the other is seen in this “ Sheaf” of 
** wheat-stalks, poppies, and bindweeds,’ whereto “ R. G. C.” con- 
tributes a preface (if we may talk of prefaces in connexion with 
sheaves), in which are set forth the facts we have just chronicled. 
The ladies and gentlemen who have thus “gleaned and garnered” 
appear for the most part to affect the meditative and sentimental ; for 
we find a constant recourse to such subjects as “ Rest,” “ Night,” 
*‘The Bride,” ‘“ Malice,” “ Vanity,” “ Friendship,” &c. Yet not 
unfrequently a coy and tepid gleam of humour irradiates the page, 
and we are civilly requested to laugh; and of course there is a good 
deal of poetry, and there are acrostics, and mild provocatives to 
matrimony, as behoves a society of young ladies and gentlemen. 
Well, we hope that Mr. Chaplin, and Miss Ward, and “ R. G. C.,” 
and all the rest, will make up matters in the way most agreeable to 
themselves ; and may their “ Sheaves”’ increase and multiply ! 


Real Reform and Sham Reform. By James Aytoun (Hard- 
wicke).—In a letter to Mr. George Wilson, Mr. Aytoun states his 
reasons for declining to join the National Reform Union, of which the 
head-quarters are at Manchester. He has no faith in either Whigs or 
Tories, whom he regards as only two sections of the great aristocratic 
party ; but he places as little reliance on the Manchester men, and he 
charges Mr. Bright with having, in 1858, concocted a Reform Bill 
giving an unfair preponderance to the manufacturing over the landed 
interest, and with unwisely helping to throw out the Derby-Disraeli 


bill of 1859, which, with all its faults, might have been made a | 


tolerably fair measure in committee. Instead of using his Par- 
liamentary influence to that end, Mr. Bright, says his accuser, helped 
to bring in once more an effete Whig Government, without imposing 
on it any other conditions than that the Manchester party should 
be included in the administration, as a result of which Mr. Milner 
Gibson became President of the Board of Trade. We cannot agree 
that that was the only condition, for a Reform Bill was not only pro- 
mised, but introduced, though it was speedily abandoned. However, 
the history of the period reveals a vast number of mistakes; and 
Mr. Aytoun tells some hard truths, from which there is no retreat. 


Noble Dames of Ancient Story. 
No one knew better than the late Mr. Edgar how to make history 
amusing for boys. He selected his subjects from the ages of chivalry, 
and brought out with a great deal of skill and effect the adventurous 
and picturesque elements of those days. In this his last volume, he 
relates the lives of Isabel the Fair, Queen of England; Philippa of 
Hainault; Katherine, Countess of Salisbury; Joan, Countess of 
Montfort; Agnes, Countess of Dunbar; Agnes, Countess of Foix ; 
Joan Plantagenet, Princess of Wales; Florence of Biscay; Isabel 
Plantagenet, Countess of Bedford; Leonora d’Acunha, Queen of 
Portugal; Constance of Castille, Duchess of Lancaster; Isabel of 
Bavaria, Queen of France; and Valentine Visconti, Duchess of 
Orleans : women who, to quote Mr. Edgar’s own words, “ influenced 
the warriors whose exploits have been colebrated by Froissart, and 
whose pedigrees have been illustrated by Dacdale.” Froissart is 
largely quoted from, and the book gives a lively picture of the old 
martial times. It is, moreover, prettily illustrated with several 
woodcuts. 


jirst publication here, gives him a right to multiply copies. 





By J. G. Edgar (Hogg & Sons).— | 


which we must confess we have missed the point;—No. I. of The Truth 
of the Bible upheld, or Truth v. Science, by Lawrence S. Benson 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.) ;—Part XVII. of Mr. Waits’s edition of Dr. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry ;—and No. XI. of The Autographic 
Mirror, containing, amongst other curiosities, two sketches of Goethe 
—one by Thackeray, the other by Bettina von Arnim—and a very 
spirited caricature by Rowlandson, called ‘* The Westminster 
Banquet.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Dwurine the week, an important legal decision has been given in a 
somewhat curious case of international copyright law. As we very 
recently stated, Messrs. Low & Co., of Ludgate-hill, have been dis- 
puting the right of Messrs. Routledge to reprint the latest work from 
the pen of the authoress of “ The Lamplighter,” which they them- 
selves had purchased the right of publishing in this country. The 
whole subject of copyright, home and foreign, is of such vast 
importance to all professional labourers that we trust our readers will 
forgive us for inviting them to a little legal gossip this week. The 
case of Low v. Routledge is simply this:—Miss Cummins, the 
American authoress, has for a short time resided in Montreal, Canada, 
and during such residence she sold, or made over, to Messrs. Low & 
Co., the publishers of Ludgate-hill, her interest in her last work, 
“ Haunted Hearts.” This work Messrs. Low published in England 
before it appeared in the United States. They issued it last May in 
two vols., price 16s., entered it at Stationers’ Hall, and presented the 
usual five copies to the national libraries. A few weeks afterwards, 
Messrs. Low & Co. ascertained that Mr. Routledge had placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Savill & Edwards, the printers, a cheap “‘ Railway’”’ 
edition at 2s. Thereupon Mr. Routledge was written to, and a reply 
was returned to Messrs. Low & Co., stating that, as no international 
copyright law existed between this country and America, he hada 
right to publish the work in question. Messrs. Low & Co. then 
sought, by an injunction in Chancery, to restrain the other house 
from publishing. To this Mr. Routledge entered a demurrer by 
reason of a wrong entry on the register, a wrong date, and confusion 
in the name of the firm acting for Miss Cummins. These technical 
objections gained Messrs. Routledge the suit, although Sir R. 
T. Kindersley, the Vice-Chancellor, gave it as his opinion that, 
so far as the merits of the case were concerned, they had lost it. 
Messrs. Low now intimate their intention of commencing fresh pro- 
ceedings—to be free from those technical flaws which were the cause 
of the miscarriage of the last. Much comment has been made upon 
the facts in the daily journals, and a good deal of warm feeling has 
been manifested in Paternoster-row ; but the true point of the case 
appears to be overlooked in arguing the question. In America, a 
three years’ residence, with all the rights of citizenship, is necessary 
to enable a person to hold copyright ; in England, the great principle 
is first publication. If a book is first published here, then an English 
copyright is obtained, somewhat analogous to the right of citizenship 
which is obtainable by birth in a country. ‘* Haunted Hearts,” as we 
understand from the long, but somewhat confused, judgment of the 
Vice-Chancellor, first saw the light in this country ; in fact, it was born 
here, so far as publication is concerned. It thus becomes an English 
publication, although it may have been written in America; and, when 
the regulations of Stationers’ Hall and the public libraries are attended 
to, it demands all the protection accorded to a work written by an 
English author in England, and published in England. It is notorious 
that the literary efforts of an English author jist published in New 
York or Boston lose all copyright here. The reverse of this, viz., the 
It really 
does not matter whether Miss Cummins resided in Montreal, in New 
York, or in New Orleans, so long as the primary publication, the first 
birth, of her work took place here; but it certainly does become a 
question for her whether or not, in securing a copyright in a foreign 
country, she does not in some way lessen or limit the right in her own. 
A great deal may be said upon this case, aud we have no doubt that it 
will be alluded to by those legislators who have promised to bring 
forward the whole subject of literary and artistic copyright law in the 
next session of Parliament. 


The annual festival of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution will be held on Tuesday evening next, the 26th inst., at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. Mr. Alderman Lusk is to take the chair. 


A Paris correspondent states that the “ Memoirs of Cardinal Gon- 
salvi” (Minister of Pius VII.) have just been published, and that 
they are much prized by historical students as a valuable addition to 
contemporaneous history. It was long known that these Memoirs 
existed in manuscript, together with a mass of letters that passed 
between the Cardinal and the most eminent personages of the day. 
Gonsalvi stood by the side of Pius VI. in his darkest days. He had 
been secretary to the Conclave held at Venice in 1799 and 1801; the 
Minister of Pius VII., the negotiator of the Concordat, and subse- 
quently the participator in all the difficulties of the Papacy. <A few 


| extracts from these manuscripts were given some short time ago in a 


work by the same Editor, M. Cretineau Joly; but the Memoirs in 
question, translated into French by the same hand, now appear for the 
first time in a complete form. The sentiments unfavourable to 
France, attributable to Gonsalvi, are explained by the French com- 
mentator rather as the result of ignorance of the character of French- 
men of that day than of any deep feeling of hostility. The Cardinal’s 
astonishment on finding that sentiments of a different kind animated 
the Pope is dwelt on with much vigour by the Editor. In more than 
one place the Cardinal alludes to the affection of the Pope for Napo- 
leon, which he can hardly explain in a manner satisfactory to him- 
self. The account of his first interview with Bonaparte at the 
Tuileries, when he came to negotiate the Concordat, is very graphic. 


The sale of the Daniel library of old English literature commenced 


We have received The Laws of Croquet as played by the Medes and | at Messrs. Sotheby’s, at noon, on Wednesday. The room was well 


Persians, edited by Rab-Mag (Hatchard & Co.), a pleasantry of | attended, and it is understood that Mr. Huth, the rich city merchant, 
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was the principal buyer. Among the more valuable lots in the first 
day’s sale were—35. “ Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler,” the first and 
very rare edition, £27. 10s.—61-3. Three works by R. Armin, a face- 
tious writer of the time of James I., including ‘“‘ The Nest of Ninnies,” 
of which only one other copy is known, and that is in the Bodleian 
Library, £32. 7s.—68. A most interesting collection of autograph 
letters, including a bill of exchange for £60, drawn by Oliver Gold- 
smith and accepted by Garrick; Pope’s receipt from his bookseller, 
Tonson, “ left-legged Jacob,” for £15. 15s., the price of “ The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue ;” this lot realized £62.—80. A marvellous collection 
of seventy black-letter ballads, printed between the years 1559 and 
1597, all of them presumed to be unique, and of the greatest interest 
as illustrations of the dramatic and other literature of the time of 
Shakespeare. ‘This lot realized the enormous sum of £750. It was 
purchased by a bookseller for a well-known collector. One noble lord 
sent a commission, and to save time drew out a cheque for £400 
as the purchase-money; but the desire to possess on the part 
of another collector was so strong, that almost double that 
amount was paid for the collection. Some of these old street 
ditties are upon religious matters, as “ A Pleasant Posie, or Sweet 
Nosegay of fragrant smelling Flowers, gathered in the Garden of 
Heavenly Pleasure, the holy and blessed Bible;” others are upon 
love, as “A Newe Ballade of a Lover Extollinge his Ladye;” others, 
and the greater number, upon monstrosities and “ terrible accidents,” 
as “A True discription of this marveilous straunge Fishe, which was 
taken on Thursday was sennight, the 16. day of June, this present 
month, in the yeare of our Lord God 1569.” These ballads, so far as 
these editions are concerned, are in all probability unique; but the 
statement of the auctioneers, that they were hitherto unknown, is 
incorrect. Of other remarkable collections of old ballads in this 
country, we may enumerate the Bagford and Roxburghe collections in 
the British Museum, the gathering preserved at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Sloane Collection, the remarkable lot brought together by 
Pepys, the famous diarist, and presented by him to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and the very extraordinary series formed by Mr. Halliwell, and 
now in the possession, we believe, of Mr. Euing, of Glasgow.—Lot 83, 
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a collection of ancient ballads, reprinted by the chap-booksellers of | 


Aldermary and Bow Church-yards, realized £43. 1s.; 108, Bastard’s 
(T.) Epigrammes, printed 1598, £21; 127-8, two supposed unique 
editions of the famous old romance of “ Bevis of Hampton,” one printed 
at Aberdeen in 1630, which realized £35. There were other works 
of value and interest, which we shall have space to particularize next 
week. One curious volume, with coloured plates, entitled ‘“‘ Karanzzo’s 
feast, or The Unfair Marriage,” a tragedy by Thos. Bishop, Mr. 
Daniel throws some light upon in a MS. note:—** This most extra- 
ordinary production, doubtless the work of a madman, was written by 
one Hayes (Thos. Bishop is an assumed name), footman to Lord Bel- 
grave. 150 copies were printed, of which more than 130 were burnt 
at Smeeton’s fire. The sixteen plates are quite as unique as the text.” 

The French papers mention the death of Mdlle. Jeanne Suzanne 
Sedaine, very lately, at Tours. This lady, at the time of her decease, 
was upwards of ninety-seven years of age. Her husband was a dra- 
matic author, and a contemporary of Voltaire. 


Mr. John Hollingshead, who gave to City readers some time ago his 
“Under Bow Bells,’ and to West-end readers a volume of clever 
political facetiv under the title of “ Rubbing the Gilt Off,’ has now 
nearly ready a new volume of essays and stories, to be published under 
the title of * To-Day.” 


A few booksellers have announced their publishing intentions for 
the autumn :— 

Messrs. LoncMan & Co. will publish, in 1 vol., “The Autumn Holi- 
days of a Country Parson. Essays Consolatory, A‘sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. 
‘A. K. H. B.’ to Fraser's Magazine and Good Words.” The same 
house will shortly issue “The Judgment of Conscience, and other 
Sermons,” by the late Archbishop of Dublin; “The Elements of 
Logic,” by Thomas Shedden; “An Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System 
of Logic,” by W. Stebbing; ‘‘ A Lexicon, English and Greek,” abridged 
for the use of schools, from his ‘ English-Greek-Lexicon,”’ by the 
author, Charles Duke Yonge; “ Hymns for the Church of England, 
with proper Tunes,” edited by Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc., Cantab. ; 
** Sight and Touch: an Attempt to Disprove the Received (or Berke- 
leian) Theory of Vision,” by the Rev. T. K. Abbott, with illustrations 
engraved on wood; “‘ The Ox: his Diseases and their Treatment,” by 
J. R. Dobson, with numerous illustrations, 1 vol.; “An English 
Grammar, specially intended for Classical Schools and Private 
Students,” by Edward Higginson ; and other works. 


Messrs. BLrackwoop & Sons have in the press a volume entitled, 
* Cornelius O’Dowd upon Men and Women, and Other Things in 
General,’”’ being the Essays originally published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine under that title; also, “‘ The Cairrigorm Mountains,’ by the 
author of “ The Book-hunter ;” “ An Advanced Text-book of Physical 
Geography,” by David Page, author of “ Introductory and Advanced 
Text-books of Geology,” &c. 


The doubt and discredit which have been expressed by eminent 
scholars in this country as to the originality of the literary -per- 
formances of Dr. E. Pierotti have not prevented his publishers, 
Messrs. Bert & Daxpy, from engaging to publish another work on the 
same subject as the former—‘ The Customs and Traditions of 
Palestine compared with the Bible, from Observations made during 
a Residence of Eight Years.” 


The new work of Professor Owen, on the “ Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals,” will be published in the 
autumn, in two vols., with 1,200 woodcuts. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLacketr have just ready, ‘‘ Blount Tempest,” a 
novel, by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, in 3 vols. ; also “‘ Cumworth House,” 
by the author of “ Caste.” 

Messrs. TiNstEY Broruers are about to publish a novel, by the 
author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice,” entitled ** Denis Donne.” 





| Ainsworth (W. H.), Rookwood. 
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A new story, by the author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” entitled, 
‘Married Beneath Him,” will be commenced immediately in Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


The First Chamber of the French Cour Impériale gave judgment 
on Saturday in the case of the Duc d’Aumale’s work on the personal 
history of the house of Condé—a work based on a large mass of 
hitherto unpublished family documents inherited from the Duc de 
Bourbon. The first volume was published towards the close of 1862, 
and all the formalities of the law were complied with; yet the Pre- 
fect of Police, acting simply on a warrant from M. de Persigny, the 
then Minister of the Interior, seized the entire edition. The Duc 
d’Aumale and his publisher, M. Michel Levy, applied to the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine, in May, 1863, for the restitution of the copies 
impounded, amounting to 4,000; but judgment was given against 
them. lt was against this judgment that they appealed to the higher 
court, but with no better success. The case has yet to be carried 
before the Cour de Cassation, so that one more opportunity remains 
for the French authorities to repair what certainly looks like an act 
of great oppression. The history comes down no later than 1686; 
and, unless the Duke has unwisely introduced allusions touching on 
existing dynastic arrangements in France, one cannot see how such 
a work can be regarded as perilous to the State. 


Dentv & Co. have published an extraordinary work by M. J. M. 
Cayla, on the subject of the Devil, entitled “ Le Diable, sa Grandear 
et sa Décadence.” 


The second volume of the “ Mystéres de la Police” has appeared, 
under the title of ‘“‘ La Police pendant la Revolution et l’Empire.” 


The believers in Spiritualism will be interested in a new work just 
published by the author of the ‘* Livre des Esprits” and “ Livre du 
Medium,” entitled ‘Imitation de l'Evangile selon le Spiritisme,” 
which is an explanation of the moral maxims of Christ, and their ap- 
plication to the situations of life. Didier & Co. have also brought out 
another work of the same class, called “‘ Qu’est ce que le Spiritisme ?”’ 


The charming “ Lettres Personnes” of Montesquieu have just been 
reprinted in Paris. 


A. LE CuEvatier has brought out a most important work, of great 
value to naval and military men, entitled “ Encyclopsedia Militaire et 
Maritime.” 


TecHeNner & Co., of Paris, have just published a new edition of the 
letters of Madame de Sévigné, edited by M. S. Sacy. 


M. de Lamartine has left Paris for Burgundy, where it is said he 
intends completing a play he has already commenced, to be repre- 
sented next winter. 


b 


M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,’ which had been seized at Munich, has 
been restored to circulation by a decree of the Appeal Court of the 
province of Upper Bavaria. 


Tue “ Reato.”—The Realm, the latest Conservative weekly paper, 
has met with no better success than most of its predecessors of the 
same political principles, and after an existence of some five months, 
has expired, giving “‘ no sign.” —Ewpress. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Cheap edit. 

Arnold (R. A.), History of the Cotton Famine. 

Babe (The) and the Princess. Feap., 1s. 

Bacon’s Guide to American Politics. 3rd edit. Feap., 1s. 

Ball (J.), The Central Alps. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. ; or, with Introduction, 83s, 6d. 

Bible Readings. Feap., 2s. 

Books for the Country.— Rarey (J. H.), Horse Taming. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Brock (Mrs. 8. C.), Sunday, Echoes in Week-day Hours. New edit. Feap., 5a. 

Margaret’s Secret. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Call (The) of Wisdom. Folio, 2s. 

Calendar of State Papers. Charles IT., 1665-66. Domestic Series, Edited by Mrs, 
M. E, Green. Royal 8vo., 15s. 

Chambers (W.), History of Peeblesshire. Royal 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Children (The) of Scripture. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Cruise (The) of the Alabama and the Sumter. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

Fenby (T.), Dictionary of English Synonymes, 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 

Fireside Tales for the Little Ones. 18mo., 1s. 

Gadley (L.), Morven, Devonshire, and other Legends and Poems, 

Gibbon (C.), Dangerous Connections. 3 vols, Cr, 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Grindon (L. H.), British and Garden Botany. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 


Guizot (M.), Méditations sur I’Essence de la Religion Chrétienne. 
4s. 6d. 
Hayward (H.), Exercises in Poetry for Translation. 12mo., 3s. 


Selections from Englisa Poetry for Translation. 

Exercises in Translation, with Translations. 

Indian Army and Civil Service List. July, 1864. 12mo., 6s, 

Kebbel (T. E.), Essays upon History and Politics. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Lendy (Capt.), Cruise of Military Surveying. Royal 8vo., 25s. 

Litton (Rev. E.), Guide to the Study of Holy Scripture. 
3s. 6d. 

McComb (W.), Poetical Works. Feap., 6s. 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.), Redeeming Love. 

Marshall (Mrs.), Lessons of Love. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Mayo (W.), Lessons on Objects. 18th edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Musgrave (Rev. G.), Ten Days in a French Parsonage. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

Physical History of the Earth. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by “‘ Phiz.’’ Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Roe (A. S.), A Daughter's Love. New edit. Illustrated. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine. Vol. XXIV. Royal 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Speke (Captain), What led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 8vo., L4s- 

Sybilla Lockwood. By Noel Radecliffe. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Thomas (Rev. F. F.), Vital Questions, 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Woolrych (H. W.}, Law of Sewers. 3rd edit. 8vo., 12s. 

Year-Book of King Edward I. Years 32 and 33. Edited by A. J, Horwood. 
Royal 8vo., 10s. 

Zadkiel’s Handbook of Astrology. 


Feap., 1s. 
Svo., 1Ss. 





Feap., 3s, 6d. 


Cr. 8vo., 





12mo., 23. 6d. 
12mo., 5s. 





New edit. Feap., 


7th edit, Feap., 2s. 6d. 


Vol. I. New edit, 12mo., 3s, 6d. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 


ConTENTs OF No. 211, Jury 16, 1864:— 


REviIEwW or Porrtrcs. Fine Arts :— 

Little Wars. | Music. 
The Researck and the Rolf Krake. The London Theatres. 
The House of Commons during the | 

Danish Debate. | Sorswee. 
Admiral Rous at Fault. , 
The Murder in a Railway Carriage. §= Mowry anp CommeEnrcu. 
After-dinner Speeches. 
The Kearsarge shorn of her Laurels. 
The Alleged Massacre of Swedes. 


CoRRESPONDENCE :— 

. Defoe’s Letters. 
Sir L. Wraxall’s ‘‘ Caroline Matilda.” 
Our Roads as they ought to be, 


Tue Cuurcn :— 
The Royal Commission and the Church 
of England. 
The Rev. Mr. Hillyard of Norwich. 
The Irish Cnurch. 
The Scotch Episcopal Clergy Bill. 


Scientific Magazines. 


ReviEews or Booxs :— 
Joseph Mazzini. 
The British Constitution. 
Jewish Coinage. 
The Rocky Mountains, 
Scotchmen Abroad. 
Maurice Dering. 
African Excursions. 
The “ Edinburgh” and ‘ London 
Quarterly’ Reviews. 
Short Notices. 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 











All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Offce on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. I., 10s.; Vol. 17., 13s. Vol. 111., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
16s. ; Vol. VI., 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. (July to December, 1863) is now ready 
price 10s. 6d, 

Cases for Linding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| desea 2 ARK, WOOD GREEN. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 





GREAT DOG SHOW. 


JULY 30, AUGUST 1, 2, 3, and 4. Admission, One Shilling each day, 
Children, Sixpence. 
WN R. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to announce that 
| his ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence at the Royal 
italian Opera, Covent Garden, on MONDAY, AUGUST 8. 


TEWSPAPER PRESS FUND—President, the Right Hon. 
LORD HOUGHTON.—A Special MEETING of the Members and 
Subscribers to the NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND will be holden at the 
FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, Great Queen-street, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 30, 
at TWO o'clock p.m., to receive a Report from the Committee as to the position of 
the Fund, and the Balance-sheet for the year; also to appoint officers for the 


ensuing year. By order, 
HENRY G, WARREN, Hon. Sec. 











No. 6, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, W.C., 
July 8, 1864. 


| ery ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MERTING of the Association 
will be held, under the Presidency of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S., &c., at BATH, 
commencing on Wednesday, September 14. Notices of Papers proposed to be read 
at the Meeting should be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C. MOORE, Esq., 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Esq., Rev. H. H. WINWOOD), or to the Assistant General 
Secretary, G. GRIFFITH, Esq., Oxford. 
On and after August 15 until September 9, Life Members who intend to be 
resent at the Meeting may receive their Tickets by applying to the General 
reasurer, and returning to him their Life Member’s invitation circular: Annual 











Subscribers who wish to receive their Tickets, must return ther invitation circular | 


with £1 enclosed to the General Treasurer, W. SPOTTISWOODE, Esgq., 50, 
Grosvenor-place, London, 8S.W. The Executive Committee will elect New Members 
aud Associates on the following conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a composition of £10, which entitles them to receive 
gratuitously the Reports of the Association which may be published atter the date 
of payment. 


II. New Annval Subscribers for a payment of £2 for the first year. These 


receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their admission, and for every 
following year in which they continue to pay a subscription of £1, without 
intermission. 

IIL. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of £1. They are entitled to 
receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of the Publication Price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen, and Ladies’ 
Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be obtained by Members, on payment 
of £1. 

After September $th, personal application for Tickets must be made at the 
Reception Koum (the Pump Koom), Bath, which will be opened on Monday, 
September 12th. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about the Local arrange- 
ments are requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Bath. 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or en Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, may 
be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY_AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railwsy Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Oilices, 10, REGENT-SIREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parhament, 1349. 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, &c. 

An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of ALABASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, 

and DEKHKYSHIRE SPAR OKRNAMENTS.— Manufactured and Imported by 
J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C, 








| PEDSTEADS, 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 


(7 Peat EASTERN RAILWAY.— SEASIDE 
ARRANGEMENTS ; 


London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
258. Od. ase 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od. - 

Weekly Tickets ..........ccccecesseeees 25s. Od. 20s. Od. lis. Od, 
London to Aldborough. 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 2@s. Od. ... 21s. Od. — 

Weekly Tickets .............00..se00see 25s. Od. 20s. Od. 15s. 0d. 
London to Harwich. 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 20s, Od. 16s. 0d, ... _ 

Weekly Tickets ..............cccecceeee l7s. 6d. 12s.6d. ... 8s. 6d, 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstanton 
vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations, 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half 
the monthly family ticket fares. 

A New Fast Train, Ist, 2d, and 3d Class, leaves London for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10-0 a.m., and a corresponding Up-train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9°50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10°0 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about three and a half hours, 

By order, 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 





T. COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 
ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS. 

OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Manvractory—BvuckinGuam Works, YORK. 

Price Lists on Application. 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


**Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
enticular Stereoscupe that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
PATRONISED BY 
Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Jron Masters, &c. &c, 
It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years. to surpass any other Paint. 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it ia unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead ; and is economical in application, as 
ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON, 


The British Government. 





Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. 
Wer EE ccosndeedhee ie tivitte ti nisecnabasawnres PEMD TINIE 4 conaighoseebdkiSeestscasionns 
MI TINO is tay cisscssoccsabvenisdaacsen } | Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ 
BOER GO. cricsccscccscscsvcccseccssccscesees L.3og, | Chocolate Colour............-:ssee0 268. 
Cream Colour ........066...ce:cesee0 4) Je Reerers 
Light Portiand Stone.................. j Bronze Green ........ccccccecssrssseeses J 
Drab or Portland do................... Bright,Green  ............cccceeceneeeees ? 
Oak Colour ..........ccccccesseeeeeeeeees Logs, | Deep Greem ..........:ccceeeceeeeeseeees 42s. 
Lead Colour ..............-ccceececeeeeeee 5 a lh Fe ee eee ce es J 





| 8 cwt. and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 


per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 
Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 


9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 


CAUTION.—All Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine, 





| 
| 
| West-Enp Orrice—31, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S8.W. 


BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM  §. 
separate display of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establish- 
| ment the most distinguished in this country. 


Bedsteads, from.............ccscccceresssserssses 12s, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from .............0.0.cceeceesee 8s.0d. to 6 Os, each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from................6 6s.0d. to 8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pe Gite D4... dni icnrntticccneaicnitielateigia 4s. per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE Gratis, and _ post-paid. It contains 
upwards of 600 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Pilate, Nickel Silver and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 
whey 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
yar . 
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Freehold Land, in the parish of Dagenham, in the county of Essex; comprising 
about 33 acres, with early possession ; in lots suitable to small capitalists. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Coffee- 

house, Gresham-street, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 4th day of AUGUST next, at 3 
o'clock precisely, in six lots, about 33 acres of valuable FREEHOLD ARABLE 
and MARSH LANDS, with farmhouse and premises, held on lease for 14 years, 
from 29th September, 1851, by Mr. Ashby Haws, at the yearly rental of £80; the 
tenant paying the land-tax and tithes. Lot 1 will comprise about 21 acres of good 
arable land, with farmhouse and preniises, situate Beacon Treeheath, 14 miles from 
the Chadwell-heath Station, and 24 miles from the Romford Station on the Great 
Eastern Railway; and the remaining lots will consist of five small closes of fertile 
arable land, situate in Dagenham-marsh, two miles from the Rainbam Station of 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway, and near to the high road between 
Barking and Rainham. Particulars and plan showing the division in lots may be 
obtained of Messrs. Ranken, Ford, Longbourne, and Longbourne, solicitors, 4, 
South-square, Gray’s-inn ; or of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, land agents 
and surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


Freehold Ground-rent of £100 per annum, well-secured on pro erty in the Old 
Kent-road, opposite the Turk’s Head Publichouse, in the parish of St. Giles’, 
Camberwell, in the county of Surrey. 


WN ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
{ received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION at the Guildhall 
Coffeehouse, Gresham-street, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 4th day of AUGUST 
next, at 3 o'clock precisely, about three acres of FREEHOLD LAND, upon which 
are various houses and hereditaments, producing a rack rental of £1,000 per 
annum, comprising 56 houses and shops, in Shenton-street and Arthur-street, with 
some vacaut garden land ; the whole is leased for an unexpired term of 57 years, 
at £100 per annum, and forms an unexceptional security, increasing in value year 
by year. Particulars, with plan, may be obtained of Messrs. Ranken, Ford, Long- 
bourne, and Longbourne, solicitors, 4, South-square, Gray’s-inn, W.C.; or of 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, land agents and surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


In Chancery.—In the Matter of the Settled Estates Acts, and of the estates subject 
to the trusts of the will of the late William Cordell, Esq., deceased, dated 5th 
March, 1824, as to one undivided third part, and by order of Trustees for sale as 
to the other two undivided third parts; forming together the entirety. Valuable 


Freehold and Leasehold Investments. 

JY) Begeorersi DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
B received instructions to OFFER FOR SALE, at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, 
Gresham-street, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 4th day of AUGUST, at 3 o’clock 
precisely, in Seven Lots, pursuant (as to one third part) to an Order of the High 
Court of Chancery, with the approbation of the Judge to whose Court the above 
matter is attached, the following valuable FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES, viz. :—Lot 1. 11 Freehold Dwelling-houses and premises, situate 
Nos. 1 to 10 and 104 inclusive, Boar’s Head-yard, Whitechapel, and six houses, 
Nos. 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, and 27, Goulston-street, adjoining, the whole occupying an 
important area, let on lease for a term, whieh will expire 1909, at the rent of £80 
per annum. Lot 2. An Improved Leasehold Rent of £136. 10s., amply secured 
upon, and arising out of, the capital business premises, situate Nos. 119 and 121, 
Minories, in the respective occupations of Messrs. Love & Cuondall and Mr. John 
Annis, held for a term, which will expire 1883, at a ground rent of £13. 10s., and 
let at rentals amounting to £150 per annum. Lot 3. The valuable Leasehold 
Business Premises, situate No. 2, Houndsditch, opposite Aldgate Church, let to 
Messrs. Levy on lease, which will expire in 1879, at a rent of £85, and held under 
the Corporation of the City of London for aterm renewable every 14 years, at a 
ground rent of £13 per annum. Lot 4. 11 Leasehold Dwelling-houses, situate Nos. 
1 to 8 inclusive, 8!, 9, and 10, Cambridge-circus, Hackney-road, held for a term, 
which will expire Midsummer, 1883, subject to a ground rent of £12. 10s., and let 
for the whole term at rentals amounting together to £44. 2s. Lot 5, Five Lease- 
hold Dwelling-houses, Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, Centre-street, Hackney-road, held for 
a term, expiring 1983, at a peppercorn, and let for the whole term at rentals 
amounting together to £20. 6s. per annum, Lat 6. A Leasehold Dwelling-house, 
with two shops, situate No, 27, Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, held fo. a term, 
which will expire 1876, at a ground rent of £7, and let for the whole term at a 
rental of £80 per annum, leaving a net profit rental of £73 per annum for nine 
years. Lot 7, Two Leasehold Dwelling-houses situate Nos. 16 and 22, Wakefield- 
street, Regent-square, in the occupation of Mr. Matthias Lilley and Mr. John 
Edwards, held for a term, which will expire 1918," at a ground rent of £24 per 
annum, and let for the whole term at rentals amounting to £40 perannum. May 
he viewed on application to the respective tenants, and particulars had at the 
Guildhall Coffehouse, Gresham-street, E.C.; of Messrs. Hollingeworth, Tyerman, 
& Green, Solicitors, 24, Gresham-street, E.C.; and of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, 
& Oakley, land agents and surveyors, 10, Waterlooo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


In Chancery.—In the Matter of the Settled Estates Act, and of the estates subject 
to the trusts of the will of the late William Cordell, Esq., deceased, dated 
5th March, 1824, as to one undivided third part, and by order of Trustees for 
sale as to the other two undivided third parts, forming together the entirety.— 
Valuable Freehold Estates, Jand-tex redeemed, situate in the parishes of Barking 
and Dagenham, in the county of Essex. 


Vie. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
1 received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the Guildhall 
Coffeehouse, Gresham-street, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 4th day of AUGUST, 
at 3 o'clock precisely, in 15 lots (pursuant as to one-third part to an order of the 
High Court of Chancery, with the approbation of the Judge to whose court the 
above matter is attached), the following valuable FREEHOLD ESTATES, viz. :— 
Lot 1, Grove Farm, situate in the parish of Barking, on the high road, midway 
between Great Ilford and Romford, and close to the Chadwell-heath Station, on 
the Great Eastern Railway; comprising an exceedingly compact residence, with 
offices and large garden, extensive stabling and farm buildings, and several 
enclosures of productive arable and pasture land, containing altogether 19a. 3r. 
35p., in the occupation of Mr. John Nelson, a yearly Michaelmas tenant. Lot 2. 
Two Enclosures of sound Arable Land, situate adjoining Lot 1, containing 
together 19a. 2r. 34p. Lot 3. Several Enclosures of Arable and Pasture Land, 
with yard and shed, situate near Lots 1 and 2, on the opposite side of the road, 
adjoining the property of Jokn Philpot, Esq., and — Pedley, Esq., and containing 
together 17a, 3r. 4p. Lot 4. Several Enclosures of productive Arable Land, in the 
parish of Dagenham, and containing together 25a. Or. Ip., let to Mr. Samuel 
Seabrook, for a term expiring Ludy-day, 1866, at a yearly rent of £60. 
Lot 5. An Enclosure of Arable Land, situate in the parish of Barking, 
adjoining Lot 3, having an extensive frontage to the high road, admirably 
adapted for building purposes, and containing 8a. 2r. Op.; this lot is 
believed to contain valuable brick earth. Lot 6. An Enclosure of Arable 
Land, situate adjoining Lots 3 and 14, with an extensive frontage to 
the high road, and containing 6a. 3r. 37p. Lot 7. A small Dwelling- 
house and outbuildings, together with two enclosures of sound Arable 
Land, containing together 3a. 3r. 13p., situate in the parish of Dagenham, 
near to the foregoing lots and the high road, in the occupation of Messrs. 
Thomas & John Dundson, yearly tenants. Lot 8. Four Tenements, under 
one roof, with gardens, situate adjoining the foregoing lot, containing 28 perches, 
in the occupation of Thomas & John Dunsdon or their under tenants. Lot 9. An 
Enclosure of productive Arable Land, in the parish of Barking, presenting a good 
building site, situate adjoining lot 2, with a considerable frontage to the high road, 
and containing 3a. 2r.Zlp. Lot 10. An Enclosure of sound Arable Land, situate 
adjoining lots 1 and 11, with a considerable frontage to the high road, and con- 
taining la. 3r. 36p. Lot 11. An Enclosure of productive Arable Land, adjoining 
‘ot 10, containing 3a. lr. 2p. Lot 12. An Enclosure of capital Pasture Land, 
Situate on the opposite side of the road, with a good frontage thereto, and 
adjoining lot 13, containing la. lr, 3lp. Lot 13. An Enclosure of sound Arable 
Land, in the parish of Barking, a small portion also being in the parish of Dagen- 
ham, containing 3a. Ir. 2l14p. Lot 14. A small Dwelling-house, with Farrier’s 
Shop and good walled garden, offering an excellent building site, situate adjoining 
‘ots 3 and 6, with a good frontage to the high road, and containing 2r. 2ip. Lot 
15. A Block of Six Tenements, with gardens, sitoate adjoining lot 5 and the Grey- 
Jound Inn, and containing Ir. 37p. May he viewed on application to the respective 
‘enants, and particulars had at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, Gresham-street, E.C. ; 
of Messrs, Hollingsworth, Tyerman, & Green, Solicitors, 24, Gresham-street, E.C. ; 
and of Messrs, Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley, land egents and surveyors, 10, 
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In the Counties of Devon and Somerset.—The Otterhead Estate, a chojce Freehold 
Residential Property, late the residence of William Beadon, Esq., J.P., deceased, 
situate in the parishes of Otterford, Somerset, and Church-Stanton, Devon, 
seven miles from Taunton, Wellington, and Chard, and nine from Honiton, with 
stations affording means of transit by the Great Western and South-Western 
lines of Railway, comprising a mansion occupying a charming site on the slope 
of a lovely valley, through which flows the river Otter, and a domain extending 
over upwards of 1,200 acres, the greater part being divided into good farms, 
embracing rich meadow and arable lands, with fruitful pene pe the re- 
mainder, consisting of plantations and uncultivated land, covered with gorse and 
heather, affording excellent game coverts, the whole forming a sound landed 
investment, united with residential features of a high class, and the recreations of 
shooting, trout fishing, and other enjoyable pursuits. 


J) ee tens DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY are 

favoured with instructions from the Executors of the late Proprietor to 
offer the above beautiful RESIDENTIAL ESTATE for SALE by AUCTION, 
at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, Gresham-street, on TUESDAY, the 9th of AUGUST, 
at 11 for 12 o’clock precisely, in one lot. The Mansion, which is a handsome 
and substantial erection of flint, with dressings of Ham-hill stone, in the 
Tudor style, is approached from a lodge entrance, through an avenue of fino 
trees, by a winding carriage drive, crossing the Otter over an ornamental 
bridge, the surrounding beautiful undulations supplying that exquisite scenery 
for which the district is proverbial. Its interior accommodation comprises 
a spacious entrance-hall, drawing-room 29f{t. by 17ft., and library 19ft. by 
17ft., forming together one fine reception-room; dining-room 21ft. by 13ft., 
seven principal aud nine secondary sleeping apartments, and dressing-rooms, with 
numerous and commodious domestic offices, There is stabling for seven horses, 
with coach-house, and capacious out-offices; and in the capital walled kitchen 
garden are hothouse, pinery, and forcing pits, all of recent construction, and in 
zood working order. The pleasure grounds consist of lawn and plantations, 
freely interspersed with ornamental shrubs and magnificent groups of rhododend- 
ron, receding to fine sheets of ornamental water, formed on the river, abounding 
with trout and wild fowl. The domain, which stretches over an extent of land on 
the well-known Black Down hills, shortly removed from the rich vale of Taunton 
Deane, is, with the exception of a small portion which is long leasehold, entirely 
freehold. About 574 acres are in hand, and the remaining 626 acres are Jet at 
£870 per annum, possession of which land may be obtained by giving 12 months’ 
notice to the tenants. The farm buildings in connection with the lands in hand 
are near to, but obscure from, the house; many of the farm premises are 
new and of a superior character, and assisted by water, the most econo- 
mical motive power. Abundant facilities for sporting are presented, as the 
estate contains a great variety of game, among which may be found the noble black 
game, and the river Otter, celebrated by Isaak Walton, takes its rise near the pro- 
perty, and affords the best of trout fishing. Otter hounds and harriers are kept in 
the neighbourhood, and the Culme, the Otter, and the Yarty (probably the three 
finest trout streams in Devon) are within a short distance. The residence stands 
at 2 considerable elevation above the sea level, and the climate is remarkably 
healthy and bracing. A freehold tithe rent-charge, arising from a portion of the 
estate, will be included in the sale, and the Manor of Otterford, with its rights 
and emoluments, can be secured by the purchaser if desired. Particulars, with 
plan and a view of the mansion, may be obtained of Messrs. Beadons and Sweet, 
solicitors, and Messrs. John Hare and Son, house and estate agents Taunton ; 
of Messrs. Greenslade and Son, auctioneers, &c., Trull and Taunton; and, with 
orders to view, of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, land agents and sur- 
veyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. N.B.—This sale will commence at 
12 o'clock precisely. 








(FES OF LAND REGISTRY. — SPRING GROVE 

ESTATE, Heston and Isleworth, Middlesex.—No. 64.—In the matter of the 
Act of 25th and 26th Victoria, chap. 53, notice is hereby given, that on the appli- 
cation of Henry Daniel Davies, of Spring-grove, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esquire, the Registrar of the Office of Land Registry intends, at the expiration of 
three calendar months trom the date hereof, to register with an indeteasible title 
all those hereditaments called or known as the Spring-grove Estate, in the parishes 
of Heston and Isleworth, in the county of Middlesex, containing by admeasurement 
226a. Or. 15p. or thereabout ; consisting of several dwelling-houses, gardens, and 
lands, in the occupation of the said Henry Daniel Davies, bis lessees or tenants ; 
bounded on or towards the north partly by Scrattage-lane; on or towards the east 
partly by lands belonging to the trustees of the Jersey Estates, Thomas Poynder 
and William Wells respectively, and partly by Wood-lane; on or towards the 
south partly by the great western road to London; and on or towards the west by 
lands belonging to the said Henry Daniel Davies, John Blake, Sarah Ann Rogers, 
the Duke of Northumberland, and Richard Lidgold respectively, and which said 
hereditaments intended to be registered are delineated on the map No. 64, depo- 
sited by the applicant in the Oflice of Land Registry as part of the description of 
the same, aaa thereon edged with red, together with the mines and minerals 
under the sume hereditaments, except the mines and minerals under such parts 
thereof as are coloured pink on the said map. If any person objects to, or desires 
to show cause against such registration, or claims that the same should be subject 
to any conditions or reservations, or that any particular estate or encumbrance, 
charge or liability, not already proved or admitted before the Registrar, should be 
entered on the register with reference to sach heraditaments, such person may be 
heard at the Office of Land Registry, No. 34, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, at any time 
before the expiration of the said three calendar months from the date hereof, per- 
sonally or by his solicitor or counsel, or by affidavit or otherwise, to make such 
objections or to show cause against, or to make such claim in respect of such regis- 
tration. But any person desiring to make such objection or claim must lodge the 
same in writing, stating the particulars thereof, and with his name and address 
thereto, in the Office of Land Registry before the expiration of the said three 
calendar months from the date hereof, otherwise he will be excluded from making 
the same, The said map of the said heraditaments deposited in the office of 
Land Registry may be inspected at the said office at any time before the expi- 
ration of the said three calendar months from the date hereof.—Dated this 20th 


day of July, 1864, 
O. D. MORDAUNT, Chief Clerk. 


SON, CAMPBELL. & REEVES, Solicitors to 
the Applicant. 





DAVIES, 














OURISTS derive additional pleasure in their rambles when 
acquainted with MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS—Mr. TENNANT, 
Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives Practical Instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and from his extensive Collections, comprising many thousand specimens persons 
are enabled in adozen or twenty private lessons to identify the ordinary components 
of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals used in the Arts. r. ‘lennant 
ae supply Elementary Geological Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 100 guineas 
each, 





EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEO-EIDON.— 
Messrs. GABRIEL’S Invention.—The renowned ee SOFT 

BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 

springs, Wires, nor operation required. Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 

** Perfection of art and mechanism.” 

‘* For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and 34, Ludgate-bili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham, 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 
best in Europe. 

GABRIEL'S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 





Teeth.—_Mr. Ephraim Moseley’s Invention. 
ETTERS PATENT, Dec. 1862.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


are made and fitted in a few hours without pain or extraction, on chemically 
prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are self-adhering ; 
no wires or fastenings required ; they defy detection, and afford an amount of 
comfort unattainable by the use of any other material. Consultations free. 


9, Grosvenor-street,Grosvenor-square, W. 





Vater] 10-place, Pall-mall, s.W. 





No connection with any one of the same name, 
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‘OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 





CHAPTERS ON 


Reprinted from “The London Review’’. 








LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


SCOTT ADIZF. 


THE CRISIS. 


Price 6d. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Has on View the largest Choice of 


LADIES 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


In the most Fashionable and Useful Shapes, suited for all Seasons and Climates. 
LADIES’ SUMMER LINSEY-WOOLSEY DRESSES AND PETTICOATS, SPUN SILKS, IRISH POPLINS, Ke. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS IN ALL THE CLANS MADE TO ORDER. 





| 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, Xe. | 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen. | 


WP COE ois este dissveceseseccvesssessevcccceees 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 
SS ea es oo f * 

Sparkling Epernay Champagne ............368., 42s. ,, 48s, 99 

Good Dinner Sherry ................c.cccccecececeeenees 24s, ,, 30s. 6 
ME shel dates tvenes ibicpbbacaddedcbsabengsaredvessr hg OUR. 5) “WON 9 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE oOuD PORT, 


Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage Of 1820...............ccecssseceseceseessseees 120s. per dozen. 
I au ickvadabbtn <b icUekidn dkeVadnarctcinsbe svavencticssedas 108s. ” 
ED Tab 50s ol deknadids dices tise sbieaveenversevebeviivenise 84s, 99 
APU TN 6 ireheas ehs aktdicbse sa ibabbhde séwavngnacetiboessdbinstese 72s. $s 
All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old *‘ beeswing”’ Port .................:ec0eccees 48s, and 60s, per dozen, 
ey 9 Re 36s., 42s. ,, 48s. oP 
Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s.,72s. ,, 84s. os 
Hochheimer, Marecobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 


Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 783. 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 
; Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s, per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.; 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seal, pink label, and 
cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced. They are selt-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from Ss. ; 
sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
this system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 

during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 

and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 

peeignny and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond- 
street. London: and sold by al] respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


CAUTION.—CHLORODY NE.—IN CHANCERY. | 
ik was clearly proved before VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR 


W. P. WOOD, by affidavits from eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the discoverer of CHLORODYNE, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. BROWNE’S.—See Times, Jan, 
12th, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any compound called by the 
same name, as the spurious compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, 
and fail to afford the curative eflects of the original and genuine—viz., that known 
as “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is 
so extensively used im nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestionu- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in use for Consumption, 
Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c.; and no house 
or home should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany each bottle, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each, 


THE UNIVERSAL PENNY! 


NE of the most useful articles in which this little Coin can be 
rofitably invested, is in purchasing a Penny Packet of HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP POWDER, by which a Pound of capital 
Scouring Soap may be made, possessing remarkable lathering properties, and the 
use of which renders the Washing of Clothes a comparatively easy operation.— 
Manufactory—Bromley-by-Bow, London, KB. 








Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, i 
FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 
MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 

falien in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 


receipt of 40 stamps. 
Address, R, CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, 


115, REGENT STREET (CORNER OF VIGO STREET). 


} 





ee eg GUINEA IVORY CHURCH SERVICE, firs’ 


Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. each, or post-free 14 stamps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 

SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 
NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 

Also, Ourtitrnz Puan, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. 
jy HENRY GAZE, 

London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author, 
183, High-street, Southampton. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended.’’— Reader. 

** Beautifully and closely printed. . . 
and encouragement,”’—Clerical Journal, 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.”—English Churchman. 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all 
literature.” —Freeman. 

**A laborious compilation.”—John Bull, 

** To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.’”—Durham County Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 


The work is worthy of all praise 


ur 


Price One Shilling, 


— ROSE, SHAMROCK, AND THISTLE MAGAZINE 


Contrents.—JULY, 1864. 
1. Saint Frideswide’s: A Story of Oxford in the Olden Time. 
Book I.—The Scholar of Gloucester Coliege. 

2. A True Gentleman. 
3. Forms of Worship in the Church of Scotland. By Herbert Graham. 
4. An Old, Old Story. 
5. By the Sea. By Gwyneth. 
j. ‘* Dramatis Personxz.’’ By Robert Browning. 

7. Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials. 
8. Childhood. By Leila. 

9. Photographs of Familiar Faces. By a Female Photographer, 
10, Lines to # Prisoned Sky-Lark. By Miss Sheridan Carey. 
11. The Gentle Life. 

2. The Sapremacy of Paris. By Miss Sheridan Carey. 
3. A Plea for Minerva. 
4. Misses and Matrimony. Edited by W. W. Knollys. 

Chap. XXI,—An Indian Sovereign's Wedding, and an English Dame 
Flirtations— Home to England—An Elopement. 
XXII.—Voyage Home—Bitter Parting—Time Cures All—Fellow 

Passengers, How they Feed, Flirt, and Fight—A Charmin: 
Friend—She is found out to be——s long way from 
Perfection. 
15. The Organic Disease of London. By Orpheus. 
16, The Lady’s Literary Circular—A Review of Books chiefly Written 
Women. 
17. Current History of Literary and Scientific Events. 


By Serjeant Burke. 


%” 


v 


Edinburgh: The CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
KENT & CO.; Dublin: WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
And Sold by al! Rooksellers 


London: W. 


ELD’S HANDSOME FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s. 

20 Guineas ; pocket Bibles, with rims and clasps, from 2s, 6d. to £3. 3+; 
elegantly bound Church Services, from 2s. to £4, 4s. ; Prayer-books in every variety, 
from ls. to £5.5s, The largest stock in the world, at FLELD'S great Bible ware- 
house, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


quality, with best gilt rims, clasp, and monogram, a beautiful wedding ©° 
| birthday gift, sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, ‘, 
Regent’s-quadrant. A second quality of this book, 15s. Catalogues gratis. 


GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK FOR 6s. 6d—The Pictorial 
Book of Common Prayer, large type, with 600 beautiful Engravings 4° 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. Only to be had at 
FIELD’S great Bible warehouse, No. 65, Regent’s-quadrant, Secure cop! 
| early. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly % 
Bible Pictures: a Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young, handsomely boun", 
price 4s. 6d. ; originally published at 12s. Sent post free from JOHN FIELD» 
great Bible warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should have this 
pretty book. 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d., 
IPLOMACY IN JAPAN; _ being Remarks up" 

Correspondence respecting Japan presented to both Houses of Parliame®'- 
WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR VICTOR'S CHOTCE.” 
Next week will be published, in 3 vols. 


DENIS DONNE: a Novel. 


By the Author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice.” 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
This day is published, 2 vols., 16s. 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘* Rome in 1860;"’ and late Special Corre- 
spondent of the ‘* Daily Telegraph.” [| This Day. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
This day is published, 2 vols, 15s. 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author of 


** Guy Livingstone.” 

‘© What a charming novelis this! How full of life, freshness, and vivacity! How 
dramatic are the incidents, and how carefully is the individuality of each character 
preserved! How much nearer to the regions of true and high art does such a 
work as this attain, than do the hideous phantasmata which have lately obtained 
among the critics of the day the sobriquet of ‘sensation novels ’— though what 
sensation they can create beyond that of unmitigated disgust, it passes us to 
conceive.’ —Queen. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE. By JAMES 


A. ST. JOHN, [ This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AGNES HOME,” 
This day is ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 


STRIFE and REST: a Novel. 


Author of ‘* Agnes Home,” [ This day. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.” 
This day is published, 6s. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 6s. GUY LIVINGSTONE, 5s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 6s. SWORD AND GOWN. 4s. 6d. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. BORDER AND BASTILLE. 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE.” 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of 
** Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
Also, just published, 
TREVELYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 3 vols. 
AFTER BREAKFAST. By Gero. A. Sata. 2 vols. 
FROM PILLAR TO POST: a Novel. 1 vol. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of “A Trap to 


Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 2 vols. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By NOEL RADECLIFFE, 


Author of *‘ Alice Wentworth,’ &c, 3 vols. 
MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of “No Church,” 


“Owen: a Wail,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FAMILY. By Lord 
WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 3 vols. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of | 


** Live it Down,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKRETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
MR. & MRS. 8. C. HALL’'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND. 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. Illustrated. Price &s. 
DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE NORTH AND GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. _ Illustrated. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
THE WEST AND CONNAMARA. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d, 
By the same Authors, 


SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, AND THE COAST. Illustrated. 


Price 21s. 


THE THAMES, 


Illustrated. Price 15s. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST. 
Will be published on Thursday next, the 28th instant. 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
By the Author of “ Cousin Phillis.” 
Is commenced in the August Number of ‘‘ THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


By the | 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. 


1. WORDS AND PLACES. 
2. LUDWIG UHLAND. 


3%. FREE THINKING ; [TS HISTORY AND TENDENCIES. 
4, THE CIRCASSIAN ExODUS., 

5. LACORDAIRE. 

6. CHRISTIAN ART. 


. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
. TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 
9, THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


| 


II, 
M. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS ON 


CHRISTIANITY, AND THE RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 


Itt. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATE- 


MENT FOR 1864. 8vo. Is. 6d, 
IV. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRA- 


VELLERS IN IRELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 





v. 
LIEUT.-GEN. MANSFIELD ON THE 
INTRODUCTION OF A GOLD CURRENCY FOR INDIA, 8vo, 38. 64. 
VI. 
MR. BASS ON STREET MUSIC IN THE 


METROPOLIS. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Wai, 


'MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH ON THE 


EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. Third Edition. 8vo, 1s, 
Vitl. 


M. MOUHOT’S TRAVELS IN SIAM, 


CAMBODIA, AND LAOS, 1858-60. With 80 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32a, 
IX 


MR. BABBAGE’S REMARKS ON STREET 


NUISANCES. 8vo. Is, 


x. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR DURHAM 


AND NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
XI. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 


PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. Portrait. Feap, 
8vo. Ils, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
M. GUIZOT ON CHRISTIANITY. 


Next week, Post 8vo. 


Be eee coe ON THE ESSENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND ON THE RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
By . GUIZOT, Translated from the French, under the superintendence of the 
Author. 
CONTENTS. 

5. Revelation. 

6. Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
3. The Supernatural, 7. God according to the Bible. 
4. Limits of Science. 8. Jesus Christ according to the Gospels. 


** During the last nineteen centuries, Christianity has been often assailed, and 
has successfully resisted every attack. Of these attacks some have been more 
violent, but none more serious than that of which it is in these days the object. . . 
I have passed 35 years of my life in struggling on a bustling arena for the esta- 
blishment of political liberty, and the maintenance of order as established by law. 
I have learned, in the labours and trials of this struggle, the real worth of Christian 
Faith and Christian Liberty, God permits me in the repose of my retreat to con- 
secrate to their cause what remains to me of life and of strength. It is the most 
salutory favour and the greatest honour that I can receive from His goodness.” — 


Author's Preface. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Aggregate Sale, 26,000. 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Two Illustrations in each Volume. 
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